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KNOWLEDGE 


Brings comfort and improvement, and tends to personal enjoyment, when 


rightly used. The many who live better than others and enjoy life 
more, with less expenditure, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the eeds of physical being, will attest the value to health 
of the pure liquid laxative principles embraced in the remedy 


Syrup of Figs. 


Its excellence is duc to its presenting, in the form most acceptable and 
pleasant to the taste, the refreshing and truly beneficial properties of a 
perfect laxative, effectually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, Head- 
aches and Fevers, and permanently curing —-amatipatson. It has given 
satisfaction to millions, and met with the approval of the medical profes- 
sion, because it acts on the wg es gs Liver and bowels without weake ‘ning 
them, and it is pe _ free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all rer gists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is 
manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is 
printed on every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and being well 
informed, you will not acce ept any substitute if offered. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., @4#8\" 








Overland Monthly Announcements for 1894. 


FROM ‘‘ THE LONGEST JETTY IN THE WORLD.”’ 


,HE especial 

feature of the 

OVERLAND MonrtuH- 

LY in 1894 will be its 

illustrated articles 

mh about the Pacific re- 

gion :—that is, about 

California, Oregon, 

and Washington; 

the Rocky Moun- 

tain States and Ter- 

ritories ; British Columbia and Alaska; 
Mexico,and Central and South America; 
Hawaii, and the other Pacific islands; 
yes apan, China, and Corea. These articles 
will range from thorough studies of va- 


rious industries and social phases, to 
bright sketches of travel, exploration, 
and adventure, of character types and 
picturesque traits. 


The abundant illustrations will be of 
such quality as may be judged from the 
examples (all taken from issues of the 
past year) in this prospectus. Like 
these, they will be made from washes, 
pen-drawings, photographs, and _paint- 
ings ; and they will be of greater variety 
in subject and manner than these few 
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Photo by John Rea 


THE BEDCHAMBER, FROM ‘ 


selections can possibly show. We can, 
perhaps, scarcely hope to show improve- 
ment over these next year in the beauty 
and delicacy of the blocks, and in artis- 
tic printing from them ; for a compari- 
son with the best work of the sort done 
elsewhere will show that we are doing 
all that is possible anywhere. Even in 
the past year, the great step has been, 
not that we are able to get better blocks, 
but that we can now get in San Fran- 
cisco blocks scarcely distinguishable 
from the best Eastern work ; three only 
of those in this prospectus were made 
in the East. But our artists are every 
year learning better the art of magazine 
illustration ; and we ourselves shall be 
able to widen the range and interest of 
our subjects for illustration very con- 
siderably. 

We add a few out of many comments 
upon our illustrations in the past year: 


‘CAMPING IN MENDOCINO,” 


The April OVERLAND is a portfolio ot lovely 
landscapes. The only regret—and it is a regret— 
connected with the illustrations of the ‘‘ Forest 
Trees of the Sierra Nevada ” is that they are printed 
on both sides of the pages, and in cutting them out 
for preservation, one or the other is lost to sight.— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Such pictures as those which accompany the ar- 
ticle ‘‘ Christmases and Christmases,” have never 
been excelled for delicacy and finish, even in the 
periodicals of Paris. —San Francisco Chronicle. 

Illustrated with views, three or four of which are 
to be described only by the word wonderful. Mirror 
Lake, after a photograph, is a fascinating study 
One of the washes with which Mr. Peixotto accom- 
panies Mr. Caldwell’s ‘* California,” is exquisite.— 
Boston Pilot. 


We wish to lay emphasis on the fact 
that these illustrated articles, like all 
other articles in THE OVERLAND, will 
be free of advertising taint. This re- 
iteration of our often announced policy 
is made because we have had repeatedly 
in the past year to refuse requests that 
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we publish—for a consideration—some 
attractive illustrated article, covertly 
written in some one’s financial interest. 
Noarticle will appear in THE OVERLAND 


our cafeful selection of writers can 
make them. 

If THE OVERLAND does not by this 
course receive as much profit from the 








FROM “ MIRROR LAKE,”’ 


that is not in good faith what it appears 
to be. Articles concerning the indus- 
tries, resources, or charms, of any region 
will bear responsible signatures, and 
may be depended on to be as exact as 


increased confidence of the public as it 
loses by rejecting advertising offers, it 
must accept the loss: that the Pacific 
communities receive a real benefit from 
our course in this respect we are certain. 












NOTHER trait 
that it will be a 
special care of the 
editors to _ pre- 
serve and in- 
crease during the 
year is that 
individual 
character, 
that vividness in stories and 
sketches, freshness in out- 
door articles, independence 
in criticism, which have been 
uniformly recognized in THE 
OVERLAND MONTHLY. 

No type of comment is so 


frequently in our exchanges 
as the following : 
Taking us_ into the atmosphere of virgin hills, and 
great forests, and clear waters. The stories have 
individuality, the editorials vigor, and the criticisms 
courage —Sacramento Record-Union, 

Redolent of the country in which it is published, 
and full of information as to its characteristics, his- 
tory, and progress. English readers will do well to 
obtain it; they may spend many 
pleasant hours over its pages.— 
Liverpool (England) Afrcury. 

It is the most sprightly magazine 
we have seen, with not a dull line 
in it, and thoughout original and 
highly attractive. — New York 
Union. 

In especial, Indian and 
Chinese studies will con- 
tinue to be more frequent 
than inany other magazine. 

Tue high rank of THE 
OVERLAND MONTHLY in 


Poems, Criti- 
cism, Sketch- 
es, and papers 
on Public 
Topics will be 
maintained; 
also its care- 
ful and inde- 
pendent Edi- 
torial Depart- 
ments, 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
IIlustrated Articles :— 

Of the many illustrated articles that 
will be published in 1894, the following 
are now in preparation, and will appear 
in early numbers :— 


Poems of the Northwest. By Ella 
Higginson, Herbert Bashford, and 
others. 


This will be a group of poems of places in Oregon 
and Washington, 
accompanied with 
beautiful 
tions of each place; 
the plan will be 
similar to that of 
the poems of Cali- 
fornia in the issue 
of last September. 

It is probable 
that similar groups 
of poems and pic- 
tures of other parts 
of Pacific region 
will be published 
from time to time. 


illustra- 





Pacific Coast Oysters. By 
J. G. Cooper. 

A careful scientific study by a 
Vice-President of the California 
Academy of Sciences. 

A Voyage Northward. 
By F. De Laguna. 

An account of an Alaskan trip, 

The Hop-Growing Indus- 
try. By Mabel H. Closson. 

American Military Art- 
ists. By Alvin H. Syden- 
ham. 

This will be illustrated by photographs of Rem- 


ington and Zogbaum, the principal artists treated, 
and by examples of their work. 


A Story of the Oregon Trail. By /.B. 
Rhinehart. 


An Indian-fighting episode. 

The Various State Capitals of Cali- 
fornia. 

Outward and Visible Signs: Stories 
of San Francisco and elsewhere. By 
Frank Norris. 

Illustrated by the author. 
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BOUGUEREAU'S ‘‘ THE BROKEN PITCHER.”’ FROM ‘‘ FAMOUS PAINTINGS OWNED ON THE WEST COAST.” 








_-ESIDES these, the fol- 
lowing will be more 
definitely announced 
later :— 

One or more articles 

by Ernest C. Peixotto,concerning Pacific 

Coast Artists Studying in Paris, their 

surroundings, and their works. These 

will be illustrated by Mr. Peixotto him- 
self, and by reproductions from others 
of our artists. 

Several articles on Outdoor Sports in 

California, by Phil. Weaver, _/r. 

Several outing and descriptive articles 
by Charles S. Greene. 

Still other illustrated articles will be 
announced from time to time. 





Serials :— 


HE OVERLAND 
MontuLy will con- 
tain no long serial 
during 1894, but sev- 
eral short ones, occu- 
pying from three to 
five numbers, will be 
published. Of these, 
we are prepared to announce :— 
Bulullicoo.~ By Chas. E. Brimblecom. 
A fantastic romance of prehistoric California. 
After the Fire. By Quien. 
A story of the Oregon forest. 








Short Stories: 


MONG _ the 
large number 
that will be 
published dur- 
», ing the year, the 
~ following may be 
& taken as exam- 
“ ples :-— 

One Way to Get 
a Ranch. By /. D. 
Mason. 
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An illustrated story based on the real 
and very strange history of one of the early 
Californian adventurers, 
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A Go-Between Bureau. By Anna: C. 
Murphy. 

A matter-of-fact love story. 

Pard’s Nugget. By Annette Cham- 
berlain. 

A study of the relics of old times in the mines of 
today. 

Romance of a Dummy. 
Setrxas. 

A story of San Francisco. 

A Saving Grace. By James G. White- 
ly. 

An analytical love story. 

Sister Felicia. By lda H. Blochman. 

A story of Monterey. 

Van Lennep’s Cowardice. 
McMahon. 


A story of Indian warfare. 


By Salome 


By John E. 














TWENTY YEARS AGO,” 


THE DIGGERS OF 
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VERESICHAGIN’S ‘THE WALL OF SOLOMON.” FROM ‘ FAMOUS PAINTINGS OWNED ON THE WEST COAST,” 
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FROM ‘“‘ THE 


A Case of Heredity. 
Gittings. 
A character study in the State of Washington. 


Eddie. By E. P. Houghton. 


Another of the Dibble Row series of stories of 


By Ella Beeches 


‘**boom time” in Southern California, 
Little Manuel. By C. M. Tilden-Brun. 
An incident of a California insane asylum. 
Several stories by Flora Haines 
Loughead are also promised. 





FOOTSTEPS OF PELE,”’ 





HE beautiful series 
of Famous Paint- 


tngs Owned on 
the West Coast 


will be carried on 
through the vol- 
ume, with a full 
page picture each 
month and a biographical note. 












































GOODYEAR’S 


MAGKINTOSH GOATS 
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These Garments are perfectly Waterproof, and can 
be worn in place of overcoats or outside wraps, 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO. 


R. H. PEASE, Vice-President & Manager 
577 & 579 Market St., San Francisco 
73 & 75 First St., Portland, Oregon 











“Cana ANO ot PARADISE 
The Wonderlands of the Great Pacific 
a Hawaii, 
Samoa, 
New Zealand and 
*K Australia 


ARE REACHED ONLY 
BY THE 


Splendid American Steamers 


OF THE 


OCEANIC S&S. S. CO. 
Perpetual Spring. Rarest Tropical Luxuriance. 
A Traveler’s Paradise. 


Kilauea, on Hawail, the largest active Volcano in the World. 

Round trip tickets to Honolulu at $125.00. Through 
tickets to Auckland or Sydney allow stop-overs at Sand- 
wich Islands and Samoa, Send 1o cents in Postage 
Stamps for “ Kilauea,” a pamphlet of exquisite photo- 
gravures. Address: 


J. D. SPRECKELS & BROS. CO. 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


327 Market Street, San Francisco 











MIDWINTER SCENES AT HOTEL DEL MONTE. 


RATES FOR BOARD: By the day, $3.00 and up- 





ward. Parlors, from $1.00 to $2.50 per day, extra. Chil- 
dren, in children’s dining-room, $2.00 per day. 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION is called to the 


moderate charges for accommodations at this magnificent 
establishment? The extra cost of a trip to California 
is more than counterbalanced by the difference in rates 
at the various Southern Winter Resorts and the incom- 
parable HOTEL DEL MONTE, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
2* 
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CALIFORNIA—Summer or Winter. 
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The Attention of Tourists and Health-Seekers is called to 
THE CELEBRATED 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 


MONTEREY, CAN. 
America’s Famous SUMMER and WINTER Resort, 


ONLY 3% HOURS From SAN FRANCISCO 
By Express Trains of the Southern Pacific Co. 


Intending Visitors to California and the Hotel del 

onte have the choice of the “ Sunset,” ‘‘ Central,” 
or “ Shasta” Routes. These three routes, the three 
main arms of the great railway system of the South- 
ern Pacific Comey, carry the traveler through the 
best sections of Cal fornia, and any one of them will 
reveal wonders of climate, products and scenery that 
no other part of the world can duplicate. For illus- 
trated descriptive pamphlet of the hotel, and for in- 
formation as to routes of travel, rates for through 
tickets, etc., call upon or address £. HAW. : 
Assistant General Traffic Manager, Southern Pacifi¢ 
Company, 747 Broadway, New York. 
For further information, address 

GEORGE SCHONEWALD, Manager Hotel del Monte, 


Monterey, California. 








When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly,” 
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Life Insurance Co. of California. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 


THE NEW OFFICE BUILDING OF 


The \Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of California, 








Northeast corner Montgomery and Sacramento Sts., San Francisco. 


The Pacific Mutual 











The Pacific Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. of California. 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITIES, | 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


ORGANIZED, 1868. 


Assets, $2,600,000.00. 


Representatives, 


Paid Policy-holders and 


$6,000,000.00. 


The only Life Insurance Company organized under the Laws of California. 
For Policy-holders, the best organization of all American Companies. 
Most desirable forms of Insurance. 
Prompt payment of Claims. 


Liberal Dividends to Policy-holders. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, Company’s Building, San Francisco. 
KILGARIF & BEAVER, General Agents Life Department for California. 
F. W. VOOGT & BRO., Pacific Coast General Agents, Accident Department. 


N. E. CORNER MONTGOMERY AND SACRAMENTO StTs,, SAN FRANCISCO. 








Guns «* Hunters’ Equipments. 
GUNS LOANED TO TOURISTS 


By the month, week or day. 


GEO. W. SHREVE, 


525 Kearny Street, - . 7 San Francisco 





OWL STATIONERY COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
New Store 
New Stock 
New Prices 





Office Supplies 
Stationery 
Printing 


We have Bargains and Want your Trade 
OWL STATIONERY COMPANY 
406 Montgomery Street, near California 


SAN FRANCISCO 


For HoME AND OFFICE UsE 





DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
San Francisco Savings Union, 


326 California Street, corner of Sansome. 
Branch, 1700 Market, corner Polk. 


FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING with the 
31st of December, 1893, a dividend has been declar- 
ed at the rate of five (5) per cent. per annum on term 
deposits, and four and one-sixth (4%) per cent. per 
annum on ordinary deposits, free of taxes, payable 
on and after Tuesday, January 2d, 1894. 


LOVELL WHITE, Cashier. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


The German Savings and Loan Society, 
526 California St. 


FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING December 
31st, 1893, a dividend has been declared at the rate 
of five and one-tenth (5 1-10) per cent. per annum 
on term deposits, and four and one-quarter (44) per 
cent. per annum on ordinary deposits, payable on 
and after Tuesday, January 2d, 1894. 


GEORGE TOURNY, Secretary. 
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SANTA CLAUS esx 
SMITH . © eh le) le Odd Name you say? You know the 


venerable, youthful, middle-aged, and 
baby ‘*John Smith.” You've met Tom Smith, Harry Smith, Charlie Smith, 
Arthur Smith, Bill Smith, Andy Smith, Frank Smith, Fred. Smith, Prometheus 
Smith, Geo. Washington Smith, Benjamin Franklin Smith, and 


HOKE SMITH 


who is now a famous man. 
And just at this time when 


Christmas is Coming 
You should know SANTA CLAUS SMITH, who sends 


CHRISTMAS DINNERS and Other GOOD THINGS 


to every part of California and elsewhere on 
the Coast, at prices astonishingly low. 


The P. O. Address is 


w= SMITHS 2k* 
CASH STORE 


416 and 418 Front St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The Largest Dealers in 


HOUSEHOLD AND FARM SUPPLIES 


West of Chicago. 


HOLIDAY SHOPPING 


All Purchases at Lowest Wholesale Prices to Consumers Direct. 
Order now for Prompt Delivery. Country Produce Handled. 
Ask for Complete Catalogue. 

Give Careful Instructions about Shipping. 











When you write. please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 























DIVISION OF A GREAT ESTATE INTO SMALL FARMS. 


IF there is one thing that above all others would 
conduce to the rapid development of California’s vast 
resources, it is an influx of that class of population 
that goes to make what are called ‘‘small farmers.” 
In possibilities which the future must unfold, Califor- 
nia is second to no State in the Union, nor to any 
country on earth. To attract hither the man with 
moderate capital, who is ready and anxious to secure 
a home, and who wants to settle and build his house 
upon a small farm, and extract from the soil the har- 
vests only cultivation is needed to call forth, is the 
real way to promote the State’s prosperity. There 
is little genuine progress in a ‘*boom.” It is the 
excitement of speculation, and it is all too regularly 
succeeded by the excitement of depression in value 
and unloading. 

The speculator who buys land to hold for a rise in 
value is a direct bar to development of the State, 
and is himself contributing to prevent the upward 
movement he awaits. For unless settlements are ef- 
fected, and the productive capabilities of the soil 
utilized, land values must inevitably depreciate rather 
than increase, and stagnation prevail where would 
be activity and progress, if those who willed and had 
the means might settle and work and reap results. 
Large landholding has long been one of the crying 
evils of the day. 

In view of these facts, the announcement that the 
directors of the Crocker Estate have decided to di- 
vide into forty-acre lots, and place upon the market, 
42,000 acres of land near Merced, recently the prop- 
erty of the Crocker-Hoffman Land and Water Com- 
pany, is of especial interest, and to be heard with 
delight, not only by those interested in the county 
particularly concerned, but by the entire State; for it 
is a move that will unquestionably result in a consid- 
erable influx of a most desirable class of people. 

Intending purchasers of country lands look especi- 
ally at four points—the quality of the land, its juxta- 
position to means of transportation, the climate, and, 
if needed by the soil, the possibilities with regard to 
irrigation. 

The vast piece of country about to be opened is the 
finest quality of land. The market is reached by 
railroad with ease. As far as climate is concerned, 
it is only necessary to say that the land is in Califor- 
nia. And the easiness with which the soil is watered, 
the plenitude of the water rights attached to each 
farm, and the absolute certainty that the supply of 
water is as permanent as itis inexhaustible, constitute 
the great points which it is expected will make the 
demand for a place in this magnificent group of rural 
homes develop into a veritable rush. 

The 42,000 acres are land upon which can be grown 
fruits, vegetables or grain, or which makes excellent 
pasture. Over $3,000,000 have been spent in im- 
proving the land, and perfecting the unexcelled ar- 
rangements for watering the entire district, which 


render it a possibility to produce almost anything on 
this tract. 

The source of the water, primarily, is in the white- 
capped peaks whose melting snow furnishes Califor- 
nia with the magnificent and far-famed Yosemite 
Falls and feeds the Merced River. The direct source 
is a reservoir, three sides of which Nature furnished, 
and wherein is stored an immense quantity of water, 
carried from the river by a canal twenty-seven miles 
long, and distributed all over the land by smaller ca- 
nals and ditches. The area of this lake is over 700 
acres, its average depth 36 feet. It is well above 
every part of the land, so that there is no difficulty in 
leading its bounteous supply wherever it may be 
needed. In summer or winter there is always this 
huge body of water stored here ready to be drawn 
upon, never by any possibility to be overdrawn, never, 
as long as California has her snowy heights, to be 
without replenishment. Nothing is more important 
to farmers than irrigation facilities, of which such as 
are here provided place the chltivation of the soil al- 
together independent of the ever unreliable seasons. 
Instead of looking skyward and hoping for rain, he 
may turn on the stream, supply his needs, and turn 
it off. There is neither drought nor flood. As far as 
moisture is concerned, it is a climate to order, for 
Merced county is never troubled by extremes of rain- 
fall. 

This splendid system of irrigation was originally 
constructed at a cost of over a million and a half 
dollars, with the intention of supplying the surround- 
ing country with water at $1 an acre per year. Un- 
der the newly announced plan, however, the water 
rights are attached to the land, and each purchaser 
may rest assured that an abundance of water always 
awaits his call. 

The management of the sale has been placed in the 
hands of W. H. Mills, the head of the Land Depart- 
ment of the Central Pacific. Mr. Mills’s ideas and 
policy have always been radically opposed to large 
landholding. It is his idea that true foresight is 
shown in creating communities, causing cities to be 
laid out and built, and aiding in every possible man- 
ner the development of the country. As a matter of 
self-interest he argues this should be the course of 
the Railroad for every step of progress the State 
makes, every city that arises and grows, adds to the 
business, and, of course, the transportation require- 
ments of the State. As a consequence, his handling 
of the land business of the Central Pacific has been 
characterized by extraordinary liberality. He is 
naturally of exceedingly generous disposition, to tes- 
tify to which there are many who owe home and farm 
to his kindness in the modification of contracts when 
difficulties made it impossible to meet obligations 
those agreements entailed. No man more lemient in 
his dealings with his fellow-men is to be found ; hence 
those wishing to make purchases in the Merced tract 
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will have the advantage of his wisdom and experience 

in making their selections, which will be found in- 
valuable. As the Crocker Estate is, to a large extent, 
identical in interests with the Central Pacific, this 
arrangement, while p!acing the matter in the care of 
one whose facilities and capabilities for successful en- 
gineering of the enterprise are unexcelled, at the same 
time obviates the necessity of paying commissions to 
real-estate dealers, and enables buyer and seller to 
treat with one another directly. 

The terms upon which this land is to be distributed 
are so liberal as to indicate clearly the purpose of the 
present owners, which is not the realization of a 
great fortune from the property, but the disposing of 
it, and the establishment of a community of small 
farms near Merced, that will make that county one 
of the happiest and most prosperous on earth. Such 
communities are what make railroading profitable. 
No reasonable inducements will be withheld to at- 
tract the desired kind of buyer — the settler — and 
no possible precaution spared to avoid the kind not 
wanted — the speculator. So favorable to purchas- 
ers are the terms upon which this tract is to change 
hands, that it is said scarcely any capital will be 
needed by the buyer at once, the sellers being satis- 
fied for a number of years with a mere interest upon 
the actual value of the property. 

The above is a brief outline of a scheme, the carry- 
ing out of which will mark an era in the history of 
Merced county, and open in California opportunities 
f or at least 1,000 settlers to find homes they may cail 
their own on extraordinarily liberal conditions, in a 
State whose fertility and climate would have made 
the ‘‘Golden State” a fit title for it if its minerals 
had not, and upon soil which needs only what is 
supplied — irrigation — to make it a competitor with 
glass hot-houses in the production of all that needs 
richness of soil, warmth, and evenness of temperature 
and moisture. It is hoped and expected that this 
opening of lands will mark the inauguration of a 
general movement, that will make the closing years 
of the century as notable for general prosperity and 
gigantic steps forward in our march of progress as 
the famous days of gold and gold-fever. Undoubt- 
edly it must and will attract much attention in the 
East, and in the end bring a large number of new 
and valuable citizens to our shores ; and just at this 
time, when the city, in fact, the whole State, is 
crowded with tourists and visitors, the splendid en- 
terprise of the Crocker Estate is commenced most 
opportunely, for a considerable proportion of those 
who come to see the boasted charms of the woolly 
West will call their pleasure trip a business one, and 
settle in the new Eden. 

We quote the following from the S, F. EVENING 
PosT : 

It rarely happens that the proposition of a landed 
proprietor to place his lands on the market possesses 





Division of a Great Estate into Small Farms. 


any pubiic interest. Usually it signifies nothing more 
than the desire of the landed proprietor to convert 
his land into money. Latterly, however, a strong 
tendency has manifested itself in America, on the 
part of landed proprietors, to hold on to their real 
estate possessions. The United States are now occu- 
pied by a population of sufficient density to make it 
plain to every one that the ownership of land in the 
early future will be very desirable. 

Land is the source of all wealth. In the observa- 
tion of mankind it has acquired value proportionate 
to the density of population. In Belgium, a country 
comprising less than fifteen thousand square miles, 
there is a population of six millions of people. Ag- 
ricultural land, of standard quality, is held at from 
$1000 to $1500 per acre. This high price is refera- 
ble to the fact that the ownership of land means a 
certainty in the way of independence, and in the di- 
rection of self-employment. 

Latterly in our own State, when a landed proprietor 
dies his landed possessions remain intact, the heirs 
of the estate forming a corporation and deeding the 
property to it. Instead of subdividing the land they 
subdivide the annual rent value, or the annual result 
of its cultivation. 

The sale by the Crocker Estate Company of 42,- 
ooo acres of land at Merced, lying subject to the 
best irrigation system ever constructed in the United 
States, and under a climate admitting of the widest 
diversity of production, is a significant fact. We do 
not accept it as an indication that large ianded pro- 
prietors will immediately proceed to imitate the ex- 
ample set by this instance. We entertain the opinion 
that the tenacity of land-holding will be intensified 
rather than relaxed. 

In the case of the Crocker Estate Company the 
owners of the land are influenced by the unusual 
circumstance that they are one-fourth proprietors in 
a vast railroad system, and the subdivision and settle- 
ment of the land will add value to their railroad 
property; and further, that they are proprietors of 
an irrigation system which has cost them nearly two 
millions of dollars, and which will become productive 
only by inducing water-takers to occupy the country. 
It is in this combination of ownerships that the 
guarantee is to be found of the good faith of the 
proposition to sell at prices and on terms of payment 
representing liberal concessions to the purchasers. 

The experiment will be intensely interesting from 
another standpoint. All the fertile soils of California 
are already in private ownership. The whole pro- 
cess of inducing additional population, so far as rural 
pursuits are concerned, involves the problem of in- 
ducing this settlement upon lands having already de- 
veloped values. Each purchaser of land expects, as 
he has a right to do, that his purchase will enhance 
in value, so that some profit may accrue to him by 
advancement in the price of his property. The 




















Division of a Great Estate into Small Farms. 


climatic possibilities of location, the fertility of the 
soil, and the perfection of the system of irrigation at 
Merced, afford a reasonable guarantee that the ex- 
periment of inducing settlement upon the richest and 
best developed lands of the State will be a success, 
Merced is in the heart of California. It is practi- 
cally as near to San Francisco as the city of Sacra- 
mento. It is located among grain fields, orchards 


and meadows, presenting a most pleasing aspect of 
great opulence. The enterprising spirit displayed in 
the subdivision of these lands, and the applicationof 
water to enhance their already great fertility, lifts it 
from the plane of private enterprise, and confers upon 
it the character of a great public undertaking, which 
should, and will no doubt, receivethe full encourage- 
ment of the press of the country. 





BAKER & HAMILTON, 


SAN FRANCISCO AND SACRAMENTO. 


MANUFACTORY 


Benicia Agricultural Works, - 


Benicia, Cal. 





Plows, Harrows, 


Seeders, Wagons, 
Buggies and Carts. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE FARM. 





VEHICLES 


of Every Description, 


For City or Country. 
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OFFICE, BANK and SCHOOL FURNITURE 


he aan 215 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORE, A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 15 


Upright Cabinet 

FOLDING el 
« e BED. 
Numerous Styles. SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Adjustable Cable Sus- 





OF ALL KINDS. 


Gualantecd net toSag.| OPERA AND CHURCH SEATING 








STHE BANE, OFFICE AND LISBARY FIT- 








TINGS, DESES, CHAIRS, ETC. 
—t7 Send for lllustrated Catalogues. ai— 
Cc. F. WEBER & CO. UNION CLUB BUILDING, AND 
SOLE AGENTS FoR Cor. Post and Stockton Sts. 229 SECOND STREET, 
PACIFIC COAST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. PORTLAND, OR. 
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Si Francisco Business College 
School of Shorthand. 


a th THE GREAT ACTUAL BUSINESS TRAINING SCHOOL 
i : OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Wr 
il tll || eset This Institution stands in the front rank with the most progressive 
Ba itn rit commercial colleges of the United States. It employs a large, carefully 

; selected faculty of experienced teachers, including two penmen who have 

a national reputation. 
An It has the exclusive right to use the famous Ellis System of Actual 
Business Practice in San Francisco. 
= Prof, C. L. Ellis, the author of the new system of commercial training, 
was one of the founders of the San Francisco Business College, and is 
still one of its proprietors. 

The new system, which during the past six months has been adopted by the leading Business Colleges in this 
country, discards all theory, text-book or routine work, and gives the student actual business practice from the 
day he enters school until his graduation. 

Prof. A. H. Hinman, of Worcester, Mass., who for thirty years has been one of the most conspicuous figures 
among the prominent Business College educators of this country, says of the Ellis system: “It is just what we 
have been waiting for, for the past thirty years.” 

For full particulars of the work of the College, send for our Illustrated Catalogue and copies of our College 


Journal. Address, 
Ss. F. BUSINESS COLLEGE, 








N. S. PHELPS, PRESIDENT. 1236 MARKET STREET, 
Cc. L. ELLIS, SECRETARY. F Sau Francisco, Cal. 
P. O. Box 2674. Established in 1852. 


A SCHOLARSHIP in either of the leading ARMES & DALLAM, 

Business Colleges 2 San Wooden and Willow Ware, 
Francisco or Oakland is offered for obtaining sub- BROOMS AND WHISKS, 
scriptions to the OVERLAND MONTHLY:—or a | Wrapping Paper, Paper Bags, Twines, Brushes, Etc 
liberal CASH commission will be allowed to author- 232 - 230-228-226 FRONT ST., S. 


. : : BRooM Factory 113 Davis St., (top floor). 
ized agents. For full particulars address 





For Barbers, Bakers, Boot- 


° ° blacks, Bath-houses, Billiard 

Overland Monthly Publishine Co., Tables, Brewers, Bookbind- 
ers, Canners, Candy-makers, 

Dyers, Flour Mills, Foundries, 

Laundries, Paper-Hangers, 

Printers, Painters, Shoe Factories, Stablemen, Tar- 
Roofers, Tanners, Tailors, Etc. BUCHANAN BROTH- 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. ERS, Brush Manufacturers, 609 Sacramento Street. 


Pacific Mutual Life Building, 





When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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St. Matthew’s 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


San Mateo, Cal. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 


REv. ALFRED LEE BREWER, D.D., Rector. 


a (AS 3 AN Be OS Slag 


= 
ELMONT SCHOOL, DELIGHTFULLY 
and advantageously situated, 25 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco, prepares for any College or School of Science. 
Twenty Scholarships. References required. W. T. Rep, 
A.M. (Harvard) Head Master. 
Be-_mont, San Mateo Co., 


GONT7Z SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
established in 1850, removed in 1883 from Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat 

of Jay Cooke. For circulars apply to Principals, Oontz School 
P. O., Ogontz, Montgomery County, Pa. 


California. 








FIELD SEMINARY 
1825 Telegraph Avenue, OAKLAND, CAL. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Twenty-third Year. 

This school offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education, All departments in charge of specialists. 
Native teachers in French and German. Special advantages 
in Vocal and Instrumental Music and in Art. Particular atten- 
tion given to health, general culture and social training. 

Buildings inviting and comfortable. Grounds ample and 


attractive. For circulars, address, 
Mrs. W. B. HYDE, Principal. 


ACTUAL BUSINESS PRACTICE. 





B 


a Penmanship, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
elegraphy, English Branches, Etc. 


No Vacations. 
SEND FOR “COLLEGE REVIEW.” 


T. A. ROBINSON, - = President. 


Old and Reliable, 
“E981 UL payst|qesy 








CONVENT OF 


Our lady of the Saered Heart 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Thorough in its Education, Homelike and Beautiful 
in Surroundings. 


For terms, address MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
1534 Webster Street, OAKLAND. 


PIANO A. L. BANCROFT & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
KNABE, HAINES, BUSH & GERTS. 


ALSO ORGANS 
Sold for Cash or on Installments. 


Pianos Rented, 
Tuned, Moved or Repaired. 

Knabe. —Pronounced by D’Albert, Von Biilow. Griin- 
feld, and other renowned pianists, the best piano in ex- 
istence. 

Haines.— Celebrated for purity and volume of tone and 
extraordinary durability, and preferred by the world’s 
famous prima donna, A élina Patti. 

Bush & Gerts. —Strictly first-class in every particular, 
and at a very moderate price. It excels many pianos for 
which a much higher price is asked. 

Miller Parlor Organ.—Elegant in design and ‘finish 
and unsurpassed in tone. 

Wilcox & White Self-playing Symp hony.—A full 
orchestra in itself. Call and see it, and 1 Eten to it. 


“-* BANCROFT 





eat Sr. 





CHENEY’S PACIFIC COAST BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


This Agency has taken its place inthe center of Educational information for the Pacific 


Coast. 
its service in filling vacancies. 


School Trustees and Superintendents everywhere are constantly availing themselves of 
In so large a field, some reliable medium of communication be- 


tween Teachers and Schools is an absolute necessity. The Bureau is prepared to give information 
in regard to the educational needs of this and adjoining States and Territories, and to furnish 


Teachers of the highest standing for all lines of Educational work. 
School properties rented and sold. Address, 


themselves into communication with us. 
300 POST STREET, San Francisco, 
Union Club Building 


All such are invited to put 


MAY L,. CHENEY, 


} Manager. 
WARREN CHENEY, 








1036 VALENCIA STREET, 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Sixteenth Year. Eighteen Professors and Teachers. Every 
home comfort and care. 
thorough advancement. 
and Modern Languages, Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Drawing and Painting. 

For illustrated circular, address 


Private assistance to rapid and 
Full Academic Course. Ancient 


REV. EDWARD B. CHURCH, A. M., 
Principal, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 











The — TYPEWRITER. 


ALL THE 
. WRITING 


Tar ee eG. 


ALWAYS 
IN SIGHT 


And many other features 
for saving time and labor 
not found in any other 
Machine. 


Send for an Illustrated Catalogue. 








THE ‘MIMEOGRAPI ac cone 


Better and Cheaper than Printing. 





WRITE FOR SAMPLE OF WORK. 








PREVENTS CHECK RAISING. 





Price, Fifteen Dollars. 
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TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES. 


ALL KINDS FOR ALL MACHINES. 


SCOTT & BANNAN, 


213 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 





20214 Stark Street, Portland, Or. 401 Bailey Block, Seattle, Wash. 


When you write, please mention ‘The Overland Monthly,” 
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Wonder. ok Wonder. 


New Novelties in [lillinery. 


Wonder Hat, Flower and Feather Store, 
1024, 1026, 1028 Market St. Branch, 999 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
BRANCH STORES IN OAKLAND AND SAN JOSE. 
LARGE STOCK. LOW PRICES. 


SENSIBLE PRESENTS. 











At this season everyone desires to remember their friends, 
but are usually seriously puzzled as to the manner. Let us 
suggest something sensib/e in the way of a present. A taste- 
ful bit of Furniture,—Writing Desk, Music Cabinet, Shaving 
Stand, Easy Chair,—or an Oriental or Fur Rug, makes a 
sensible present. 

We have all of these in great variety, as well as numerous 
other articles, any of which by its beauty and durability will 


keep the giver in kindly remembrance for years. 


W. & J. Sloane & Co. 


Carpets, Furniture, Upholstery, 
641-647 MARKET STREET. 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP Co. 


FISCHBECK & GLOOTZ, 


Office, No. 8307 Sacramento Street, 


QUEEN LILY SOAP 


THE FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP IN THE MARKET. Washes without 
rubbing, and does not injure the clothes. The Largest Family Washing in 
the city can be done in three to four hours. A girl of twelve years of age 
can do a washing with this soap. 


4@ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ®& 


When you write, please mention “ “he Overland Monthly.” 


























>: BANK SAFES: : 


++or + 


Diebold Safe and Lock Co. 


LATEST IMPROVED 


AUTOMATIC BOLT WORK, 


C. B. PABRCELLS, SX Acznt, 


No. 6 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


A large assortment of Fire and Burglar-proof Safes 
constantly on hand; also second-hand Safes taken in 
exchange, and Safes repaired. 


















SAW MANUFACTURING 
SON ae : 


17 AND 19 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
Saws of every description on hand or 
made to order. 





Le WHY NOT 


Copy Your Letters? 


SeSreSe se Sese Se se se se sesesesece 
Well, one reason why many persons do 
not, is because the old style, with a Water 
Pot and Brush, takes so long, and “‘is a 
bother,” and many new styles are by no 
means satisfactory. 
We are selling the 


: Cinedwick Copying Book,” 














i 








with which, by the use of a moistening 
pad, this bother is avoided, and letters can 
be copied in one-half the time usually re- 
quired. 

Orders promptly filled by 


Bacon Printing Company, 


Sole Agents, 
WE PRINT ; 
The Overland. |‘ 





508 Clay Street, 


Corner Sansome. 











AGENTS FOR C. B. PAUL’S FILES. 




















WAMES AND LOCATION OF THE 
PMRENOLOGICAL ORGANS. 


Fowier “*® Weus @. 
| 1150 POR we — ifn 8 PUBLISHERS 
LAPOWLER — VAPTRIAL CULIVES | ‘27 East 21 ®St- Goan: 
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The Departments 








zines published. It has been issued 
continuously for more than half a 
century, andis well and favorably re. 
ceived wherever the English language is 
spoken. 
It is devoted to the study of Human 
Natureandall that relates to man’s physical, 
mental and moral well being. 


How to Study Strangers, 


A series of papers by Prof. Nelson Sizer, 
the veteran Phrenologist, is now being 
published, embodying his experience and 
giving the rules employed by him in his 
professional work as examiner in the 
Phrenological .office of the FowLer & 
WELLs Co. 

This series, very fully illustrated, will be 
found worth more than the cost of the 
Journal, as taken together they would con- 
stitute a very complete and practical 
manual of character reading. 


Phrenographs 

giving full descriptions of character of men 
and women in public life with portraits 
and Biographical Sketches are a most at- 
tractive feature. 

devoted to ‘The Science of Health,” «Child 
Culture’ and ‘‘Answersto Correspondents” wil! 
be found of great interest and importance- 


Te is one of the best known Maga- 


TERMS. The Journal is published at $1.50 a year or 15c. a Number, 


address_ Fowler & Wells Co., Pubs. 27 E. 21st Street, New York, 


——_—__ 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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Dr. D. MACLEAN, 


CoNSULTING PuysIcIAN & SURGEON 


For Obstetrics, and Medical and Surgical Diseases 
of Women. 


Office, St. Ann’s Building, San Francisco, 


Rooms 37 and 38. 
Hours, 1 to4 and 7 to8 Pp, Mm. 


DR. F. A. BLISS, 
LENT IST. 


906 Market St., S. F. 





Rooms 9g and Io. 
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GRAPE CURE 











FOR CHILDREN 
MB WHILE CUTTING THEIR TEETH 


: 
: An Old and_—<_ ——_ : 
7 


Well-Tried Remedy. 


ForOVER FIFTY YEARS 

MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
for over FIFTY YEARS by 

WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 


. IT SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS 
Ml the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND 


Mi RHGEA. Sold by Druggists in every gore of 
Wj the world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. 

a low’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other. 
= Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbai Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without internal 
medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & SON, Queen Victoria 
St., London, ed Wholesale of E. Fougera & Co., 
30 North William St., N. ¥. 


See 
i-4 
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GERMEA 
The 


Monareh of 


Rreakfast foods 
THE JOHN.T. CUTTING C0; SOLE AGENTS 














DECK 


DECKE 


R (eras MAR 
av d 


MATCHLESS PIANOS 


New Styles. Easy Terms. 
KOHLER & CHASE, 


28 & 30 O’FARRELL STREET 


WM. G. BADGER, 


Sole Agent for 


Hallett & Davis Co.’s, Boston, ° 
Francis Bacon, New York, : 8 S 
W. W. Kimball Co.'s, Chicago, 

Also W. W. Kimball Co.’s Parlor and Vestry Organs. 4 
NUCLEUS BUILDING, 


No. 9 Third St., cor. Market, 


MRS. H. M. CASTILLAR, 


Book and Pamphlet Bindery 
605 MONTGOMERY ST. 
Work Promptly Done at Low Prices. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


* LOOPER” 


On the Light-Running 


Domestic ? 


—OFFICE— 


29 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
THE TRESTLE BOARD 


A MONTHLY MASONIC MAGAZINE, 




















$1.00 per annum In advance. 


TRESTLE BOARD ASSOCIATION, 408 Califor- 
nia Street, San Francisco, will send ‘‘OvErR- 
LAND MonTHLY” and ‘ Zrestle Board’’ for 


$3.75 per year. 


We wish to call attention to an advertise- 
ment of the National Surgical Institute, No. 319 
Bush St., San Francisco, which will be found 
in another column. This Institute is devoted 
entirely to treatment of cases of crippled and de- 
formed persons and chronic diseases. 

Its success in these cases has been phenom- 
enal, and all who are interested in this matter 
should investigate its methods and merits. {| 
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ARE YOU USING WELLINGTON’S IMPROVED EGG FOOD FOR POULTRY? 


PF IF NOT, Alfalfa Grass 
AL (Q) wirnore SEEDS {jSragee 
a Variety of Seeds. 





Every Grocer, 


Every Druggist B. F. WELLINGTON 


Sells It. 


TRADE SUPPLIED, 


425 Washinton St., San Francisco. 
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Sond SILVER 


Suitable for Holiday Gifts and Wedding Presents 
in the latest designs, and at the lowest possible 


prices. 


LEATHER Goopbs 


Frames, Card Cases, Purses, combinations in the 


newest colors and mountings. 


UMBRELAS ; GANES 


In natural woods with silver deposits. 


Souvenirs of Galifornia 


In new and original designs. 


[ee OPEN EVENINGS till after the Holidays. 


<< _—_ 


W. K. VANDERSLICE & CO. 
Gold ¢° Silversmiths, 


136 SUTTER STREET, 





Established 1858. San Francisco. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly,” 
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CALIFORNIA WIRE WORKS, 


509-511 Market Street, San Francisco. 


MANUFACTURERS OF WIRE of all kinds. 
WIRE NAILS, best steel. 
BARBED WIRE, regularly licensed. 
WIRE ROPES anp CABLES. 
WIRE CLOTH anp NETTING. 


Hallidie’s ENDLESS WIRE ROPEWAY for transporting ore and other 
material over mountainous and difficult roads. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


22 Front Street, BRANCHES. 201 N. Los Angeles Street, 
PORTLAND, OR. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


(0G Please note that on and after January 1st, 1894, the address of the California Wire 
Works and A. S. Hallidie will be 509-511 Market St., San Francisco. 





65 Furnished Apartments. 








First-Class Brick Building. 


The GRAND is the Headquarters for Commercial Travelers and Tourists. 


(s;rand Hotel. 


The Best Hotel in Ukiah City, Cal. 





ALL STAGES ARRIVE AT AND DEPART FROM THIS HOUSE. 
—~7* FREE ’BUS.*7~— 


BAGGAGE OF GUESTS CONVEYED FREE OF CHARGE TO AND FROM TRAINS. 


B. S. HIRSCH, Proprietor. 


A CURE FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 


e-+- wep 


The National Surgical Institute, 


319 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, 


Treats all cases of Deformities and Chronic Diseases, Diseases of the 
Spine, Hip and Knee Joints, Paralysis, Club Feet, Piles, 
Fistula and Nasal Catarrh. 


Persons having children or friends suffering from any of the diseases or deform- 
ities treated by this Institute should avail themselves of this opportunity, as no 
charge will be made for examination. 


Reference may be had to the following: C.C. Bemis, Ex-U. S. Inspector of Steamers, San Francisco ; 

J. F. Calderwood, Sacramento; Thos, Jennings, Capitalist, 213 Front Street, San Francisco; Prof. Jno. 

York, Jr., Stockton ; Governor E. P. Ferry, Olympia, Wash.; Jno. P. Hoyt, Justice of the Supreme Court, 
Olympia, Wash. Thousands of additional references will be given on application. 
When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 

















LL the skill, resources, and exper- 
ience of the manufacturers are 
devoted to making the 


REMINGTON 


Standard 
Typewriter 





Perfect in Design and Construction as a 
writing-machine can possibly be. 


The satisfactory work of the constantly 
increasing host of Remingtons in all parts | 
of the world to-day, no less than in years 
past, is the best evidence of its value. 








ANY ONE CAN HAVE AN ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


G. G. WICKSON & CO. 


3 & 5 Front St., San Francisco 
221 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 
141 Front St., Portland, Oregon 











OEMAND POND’S 
EXTRACT. AVOID 
ALL IMITATIONS, | 






= 4 Feminine 
By Complaints 
Lameness 
Soreness 
3 Wounds 
wire” BFUISeS 
— 


USE Bure 
POND’S 
EXTRACT 


It will Cure, 


When you write, please mention “ ‘The Overland Monthly.” 








California Fruit 
Chewing -- 





Makes the 
Breath Sweet 
Cleans the Teeth 
Aids Digestion 
No Heartburn or 
Dyspepsia 
where it is used 


A DELICIOUS CONFECTION 


Don’t take a substitute, insist on 


Primley’s 

Send 5 outside wrappers of either 
California Fruit or California Pep- 
sin Chewing Gum, with two 2-cent 
stamps, and we willsend you The 
Mysterivus Island, by Jules Verne, 
or any of our other 1700 fine books, 
Send for list. 


J. P. PRIMLEY b lf 
CHICAGO ' 


























KIGHEST BICYCLE HONORS 
AT THE WORLD’S FaiR 


were awarded to 


Round\or 


BICYCLES 


A decision merely supplemental to the Judgment 
of approval of the best informed wheel devotees. 


Catalogue free at any Rambler Agency. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFC. CO. 
Cuicaco. Boston. WasHINGTON. New Yorx. 
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WIND AND WAVE. 


O, WHEN I hear at sea 
The water on our lee, 

I fancy that [ hear the wind 
That combs my hemlock tree: 


But when beneath 
that tree 
} I listen eagerly, 
' I seem to hear the » 
rushing wave 





I heard far out 
af at sea. 
,.\ Charles Warren Stoddard. 








VoL. XXIII.—1. (Copyright, 1894, by OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING Co.) All rights reserved. 
Bacon Printing Company, S. F. 





Some Comments on Babies. 


DOROTHY'S ANCESTORS CAME IN THI 


MAYFLOWER 


SOME COMMENTS ON BABIES. 


SSHILDHOOD as a lite- 
rary value, we are told, 
is an essentially modern 
thing. Perhaps people 
were always as fond of 
their babies as they are 
now, but it never struck 
them that there was any- 
thing especially poetic 
and interesting in baby- 
hood: it was only the 
first stage to be passed 
through in becoming a 
grown person, and the 
baby was valuable be- 
cause it was the rudi- 

ment of a man or woman — especially 
a man. “ A woman when she is in trav- 
ail hath sorrow, because her hour is 
come: but as soon as when she is deliv- 
ered of the child, she remembereth no 
more the anguish, for joy that a man is 


born into the world.”” The mother nowa- 
days is not so eager to see her little baby 
turned into a man: she “ wants to keep 
him a baby as long as possible ”’; she priz- 
es his pretty in fancy for its own sake. 

The exceptions, do not fail to be noted, 
such as the often-quoted passage about 
Hector’s baby and the helmet plume. 
And indeed, if only that which is thor- 
oughly good should survive out of our 
present copious celebration of the Child, 
the contrast in its quantity then and now 
would be by no means as great as it is. 

There is one branch of ancient litera- 
ture the student seeking for record of 
child-life has hardly looked to sufficient- 
ly. Ancient books are men’s books, with 
exceptions too few to consider. But 
outside of books was the more ancient 
literature of folk-lore, which is largely a 
woman’s literature ; and here is recog- 
nition enough of childhood. The most 





Photo by Carpenter from Painting by Gr H 


THIS BABY’S MUCH EARLIER, 


perfect instance that I know of is in the 
pretty tale told Mr. Leland by an old 
Penobscot Indian woman, and translat- 
ed by him as nearly word for word as 


possible. It is short, and will bear re- 
telling. Glooskap is the hero-god of the 
Algonquins, a sort of American Thor or 
Odin. 


Now, it cane to pass when Glooskap had con- 
quered all his enemies, even the Agwahgu’, who 
were giants and sorcerors, and the m’/eoudin, who 
were magicians, and the /amo/a, who is the evil 
spirit of the night air, and all manner of ghosts, 
witches, devils, cannibals, and goblins, that he 
thought upon what he had done, and wondered if 
his work was at amend. 


And he said this to a certain woman. But she 





Some Comments on Babies. 


A CHILD OF THE LATIN RACES, 

replied, ‘‘ Not so fast, Master, for there yet remains 
One whom no one bas ever conquered, or got the 
better of in any way, and who will remain uncon- 
querable to the end of time.” 

**And who is he?” inquired the Master 

“Tt is the mighty Waszs,” she replied; “and 
there he sits; and I warn you that if you meddle 
with him you will be in sore trouble.” 

Now, /Vasis was the Baby, and he sat on the floor, 
sucking a piece of maple sugar, greatly contented, 
troubling no one. 

Asthe Lord of Men and Beasts had never mar- 
ried or had a child, he knew naught of the way of 
managing children. Therefore he was quite certain, 
as is the wont of such people, that he knew all about 
it. So he turned to Baby with a bewitching smile, 
and bade him come to him, 

Then Baby smiled again, but did not budge, and 
the Master spake sweetly, and made his voice like 
that of a summer bird; but it was of no avail, for 
Wasis sat still, and sucked his maple sugar. 

Then the Master frowned and spoke terribly, and 
ordered Wasis to come crawling to him immedi- 
ately. And Baby burst out into crying and yelling, 
but did not move for all that. 

Then, since he could do but one thing more, the 
Master had recourse to magic. He used his most 
awful spells, and sang the songs which raise the dead 
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and scare the devils. And Wasis sat and looked on 
admiringly, and seemed to find it very interesting ; 
but all the same, he never moved an inch. 

So Glooskap gave it up in despair, and Wasis, 
sitting on the floor in the sunshine, went goo! goo! 
and crowed. 

And to this day, when you see a babe well con- 
tented, going gvo! goo! and crowing, and no one 
can tell why, know that it is because he remembers 
the time when he overcame the Master who had 
conquered all the world. For of all the beings that 
have ever been since the beginning, Baby is alone 
the only invincible one. 


It is a pity we shall never know the 
author of this charmingly genial and 
human bit,—not even whether it was 
first told by woman or man. It is easiest 
to imagine it coming into existence as 
the happy thought of some dusky 
mother, or better yet, grandmother, 


* while she kept the older children quiet 


with stories of Glooskap, and had a 
watchful eye meantime on Wasis as he 
crowed in the sun; or perhaps again in 
the circle of women, keeping camp in 
the absence of the men, and telling 
stories while they wove baskets or made 
moccasins, the babies at their feet. 
Easier, certainly, than to think of a 
warrior offering such a study of baby 
ways as his campfire contribution, after 
the rest had told tales of mighty deeds. 

And this suggests that the growing 
participation of women in the making 
of books and of the conscious social life 
has a good deal to do with the rise of 
the Child to recognized importance. 
But one may easily exaggerate the ef- 
fect of this influence. For woman’s in- 
terest in children is of a pretty practi- 
cal cast; she does not care so much to 
express childhood to the world for art 
purposes, as to put the world under con- 
tribution for children’s direct benefit. 

The worship of the Child that came 
in with the Christian religion has had 
a great influence upon our thought of 
childhood. Yet the child aspect of Je- 
sus was not at first an important one 
in the minds of his followers. The ear- 
liest Christian records do not mention 
his youthful life at all, beginning only 
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with his appearance on the public stage 


as ateacher. Even the latest of the ac- 
cepted accounts of him has but a few 
meager glimpses of the Christ-child. 
The resurrection, not the nativity, was 
the great thought of early Christianity. 
Possibly it was the mother-worship of 
the Middle Ages that brought the child 
too within the halo of that worship. In 
all the great Madonnas, the artist, rev- 
erently though his brush has touched 
the Child, has visibly painted his picture 
for the sake of the mother. 


Possibly, too, the great importance 
given to the celebration of the Nativity 
by its identification with the Yule 
feast, has had its influence. The strug- 
gle of the Christian element in the fes- 
tival with the pagan element required 
a perpetual reference back to its occa- 
sion, a perpetual celebration of the 
Child. And in our own time its dedi- 
cation to childhood is becoming more 
complete than ever before. As the taste 
of grown people for merry abandon be- 
comes less, the old Yule sports that were 
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meant for them drop away, the Yule log, 
and punch bowl, and Christmas games 
disappear, and we turn more and more 
to the fresh-hearted children to make a 
meaning inthe day. Soit becomes easy 
to discover now many a symbolism in 
it that perhaps has been unconsciously 
felt all the centuries in celebrating it. 
“Peace on earth, good will to men,”— 
the promise of a new era, for which the 
world still waits and wearies, comes to 
seem more and more surely repeated in 
the wonderful re-incarnation of God in 
every child that is born. The more ear- 
nestly each man pants after the king- 
dom of righteousness, the more deeply 
he realizes by middle life that it is not 
at hand, that he will never see it much 
extended on earth, and the more he looks 
to those that come after him. 

New Year’s, following so close upon 
Christmas as to be practically a part of 
the same festival,—the time of new be- 
ginnings, of hope and promise,— empha- 
sizes the dedication of this whole season 
to the children. And so general a de- 
votion of effort to them,—stories and 
amusements for children, stories about 
children for grown people, children in 
the pictures and poetry of the season, 
essays and moralizing about children,— 
as takes place with each recurrence of 
the period of the closing and reopening 
year, the world never saw before. 

But nothing that has ever happened, 
not even the founding of Christianity, 
with the direct praise of childhood ut- 
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tered by the Founder, has so impressed 
many minds with the profound signifi- 
cance of the child-years as modern sci- 
ence. “Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it,” was very early 
found by the Hebrew proverb collector 
among the current sayings of his peo- 
ple, and of allin the collection few have 
been as fully adopted into the folk-wis- 
dom of later times and other tongues. 
But it is only in the light of the great 
scientific generalization of the present 
half-century that the full truth of this 
and like sayings is evident. For tree 
or man, for species, type, or race, while 
there is immaturity there is hope. Out 
of the “generalized type” may come 
who knows what attainment ? but when 
the attainment is come, the very fulfill- 
ment of promise has set its limits,— 
the perfected type may aspire no more. 
And by the time one has realized that 
over and over and over he sees the 
whole miracle of the Cosmos re-wrought, 
the whole process of the immeasurable 
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Past recapitulated in every child, he is 
ready to perceive that so far from the 
child’s being important only as an incipi- 
ent man, it may even be said, in a very 
real and scientific sense, that grown peo- 
ple are important only for the sake of 
children. It may be theologically and 
philosophically true that the Lord des- 
tines men and women to individual ends, 
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motherhood, leave behind the reptile 
and find the strait door to a higher life. 
On a long period of dependence on par- 
ents, we are told, rests the evolution of 
humanity, the institution of marriage, 
the family, everything of social value. 

A writer in the Nineteenth Century 
lately gives account of an entertaining 
investigation, under the title, “ Darwin- 
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which will be developed in another life : 
but it is very certain that Nature, so 
far as her purposes, on this world and 
in this life, are discernible, regards each 
present generation as existing only for 
the sake of the next. And in proportion 
as the mature recognize that they exist 
for the young, their status as a race 
moves upward. The bird and the mam- 
mal, by the achievement of conscious 


ism in the Nursery.” It all began with 
The Luck of Roaring Camp; for ina 
circle of educated Englishmen, some 
one took exception to The Luck’s rast- 
ling with Kentuck’s finger. It was 
argued that anything so limp and gelat- 
inous as a new-born baby,—unable so 
much as to stiffen its neck,— could not 
possibly, do anything so positive. This 
set the writer of the article in question 
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to thinking: if Bret Harte was 
right,— if new-born babies did 
have a muscular strength of hand 
and arm superior to that of the 
rest of the body, superior pro- 
portionately to the arm-strength 
at a later stage of development, 
—could anything be a prettier 
argument for a simian origin? 
Such a superior strength in the 
upper limbs was, indeed, presum- 
able from the more perfect form 
and freer movement of the arms, 
which had been noticed often 
enough. But had the tiny infant 
indeed a natural power to cling? 
It was some time before the in- 
quiring physician came upon an 
opportunity to try all the ex- — Photoby Miss Wheelan 
periments he wished on a con- 

siderable number of newborn or 
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very young babies; and his success 

astonished himself and all his friends. 

> The tiny creatures, when their absurd 
liitle hands were clasped upon a slen- 

~ der stick, hung on and supported their 
- own weight with a coolness and muscle 
that seemed incredible ; the more when 

Y one remembers that it would in most 
cases be a year before the legs could 

support the body, weeks before the 
neck-muscles sufficed to support the 

head, months before the back could 

be held erect. The investigator took a 

number of photographs; and curious 

¥ enough representations they give of the 
i ridiculous mifes, clinging to a rod by 
; . \y their hands like monkeys, and curling 
> 4 up their altogether useless and inferior 
E = little legs. He points out that in an 
Y f is arboreal species of monkeys, the baby 
) f- rae > eee that could cling securely to its mother 
a while she used hands, feet, and tail, to 

retreat in the most efficient manner 

through the tree-tops, or to get the first 

chance at scanty fruit, was the baby 

that did not get dashed to earth and 

break its neck, or fall into the claws of 

prowling tigers, and that did not starve. 


And why, he further speculates, do hid- 
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ing and chasing plays interest all ba- 
bies, and soearly? Is it because the tod- 
dler that was prompt to reach his mother, 
or to hide under the bushes or in a dark 
recess of the hut, was very apt to be the 
one that grew up to perpetuate his 
family, in days of intertribal forays and 
cannibalism ? 

From the time of Darwin’s notes on 
the subject, resemblances between ba- 
bies and monkeys, and still more be- 
tween babies and primitive man have 
been noticed. We do not, however, 
know enough either about primitive man 
or about babies to justify carrying such 
analogies very far. 

The appeal to childhood for light on 
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the origin of religious sentiment is an 
instance of the difficulties. They who 
find in poetic personification of Nature 
the source of worship, point to the child 
as proof: the child is the natural myth- 
maker ; to him all the world is alive and 
human ; he attributes his own likes and 
dislikes, his tempers and his sympathies, 
to the sun, and river, and wind. On 
the contrary, says another school, the 
child and the savage are the most mat- 
ter-of-fact people in the world : the sun 
shines because it shines, and so long as 
it keeps him warm, he has no thoughts 
or theories about it. 

However it may be as to the savages, 
one would suppose that, with babies in 
well nigh every household, we could 
promptly settle the question whether 
they are agnostics or myth-makers ; but 
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as a matter of fact we know very little 
about it. Possibly there is no general 
truth attainable, some children being 
naturally agnostic and some naturally 
mythopoetic ; as for aught we know, the 
development of primitive religion may 
have been (like most of its historic de- 
velopments) rather the work of specially 
religious-minded peoples than a general 
race-progress. I am disposed to think, 
also, that the same child passes through 
phases in this matter, differing more at 
different ages than people have any 
idea. And it is very certain that the 
theological ideas of almost all children 
are so far reflections of teaching as to 
give little idea of what they would natur- 
ally have been, or whether they would 
have existed atall. “This infant philos- 
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ophy,” says President G. Stanley Hall, 
in an article just published,’ “although 
intimidated and broken through at every 
point, and on the ebb at the beginning 
of school life, is very persistent, though 
as hard for an adult to get at as for an 
electric light to study shadows.” The 
adult is the light that casts these shad- 
ows, however. In every instance that 
I have seen, the baby’s theology is a 
more or less perverted rendering of 
older teaching. Sometimes it is not 
even perverted, and sounds startling 
and quaint only because it translates 
into blunt words the ineffable crudeness 
that in the parent’s own theology is 
veiled by the accepted religious phrases. 
“These studies show,” says Dr. Hall, in 
the paragraph cited above, “that the sky 
is the chief field for religious ideas ; that 
God, angels, heaven, are very distinctly 
imagined, connected with stars, clouds, 
and thunder, in the most material way. 
For example, God is a big blue man, who 
pours rain out of big buckets, thumps 
clouds to make thunder, puts the sun 
and moon to bed, takes dead people, 
1The Forum, Dec. 1893. 
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birds, and even broken dolls, up there, 
distributes babies, and is closely related 
to Santa Claus.” 

Now let us see whether this is really 
the baby’s own theology. 

A three-year old baby is looking, with 
her mother, at two bright stars close to- 
gether. 

“Those are God’s eyes,” says mamma. 

“God’s two big blue eyes?” says 
baby, evidently not so much describing 
the stars as using some phrase she has 
heard about eyes. 

“Yes, dear,and He says He is seeing 
you all the time.” 

Well, two stars close together do look 
more like eyes than anything else toa 
baby ; I heard a little thing not a year 
and a half old cry “Eye!” stopping as 
she trotted about the room to point 
eagerly to Jupiter and Venus approach- 
ing conjunction. But at three years old 
reason is more exacting, and the tiny 
girl felt the weakness of mamma’s state- 
ment. For full three minutes the little 
brain wrestled with the problem, then 
she turned a puzzled face. “ Mamma,— 
where ’s God’s legs ?” 
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It was a perfectly logical question, and 
only carried out the anthropomorphism 
her mother had begun: but possibly our 
grown-up anthropomorphism is affected 
by the training we have received from 
the cherub of art in the relation be- 
tween incomplete anatomy and a spirit- 
ual condition of existence,— so mamma 
made noanswer. She said it was because 
she was afraid of laughing if she spoke. 
But it is difficult to see what, if she had 
been able to trust her voice never so 
well, she could have said. 
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By the time that mamma has told her 
little girl the thunder is God’s chariot 
wheels, the wind his breath, the sun- 
shine his smile, the clouds his messen- 
gers, the sky the floor of his house, and 
the dear little brain has fitted together 
all these statements, and made them 
reasonable as best it can, there will be 
a jumble of myths in it, but baby was not 
the myth-maker. 

This incident— without any comments 
—occurs in a collection of several hun- 
dred notes on the child mind made by 


AT GRANDPA’S RANCH. 


Left to puzzle it out alone, Baby G—— 
fell back on a solution which seems to 
imply that she knew only too well who 
was usually responsible in that house 


for mutilated articles. She did not re- 
member her culpability in this particu- 
lar instance, but that was doubtless 
often the case—for three-year-old mem- 
ories are uncertain affairs — when she 
was confronted with the evidences of 
her destructiveness ; so she voluntarily 
shouldered the blame. “G break 
“em off.” 


pupils of the State Normal School at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, under di- 
rection of the principal, Mr. Russell, 
—a mere selection from a much larger 
number. One may easily see the record 
of like teaching in such cases as that 
of another three-year-old, recorded in 
the same notes, who saw for the first 
time a cupola on a barn, and asked if 
God lived in that little house. Most of 
us were told when little that God lived 
in the sky. And probably a good many 
of our parents believed it themselves. 
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If it were possible to bring all the par- 
ents of a county to the test, as Professor 
Barnes lately brought the school chil- 
dren, and make them state their theo- 
logical ideas, and if it were possible to 
prevent their stating them in set phras- 
es, I suspect we should be surprised. 
The babies of my acquaintance,— 
little things under three or four years 
old, that is,— have been with small ex- 
ception as irreligious as possible, and if 
it had been left to them to develop the- 
ological views, they would apparently 
have remained indefinitely content with- 
out any. They were in most cases given 
by their third year a sort of first article 
of theology—a statement of an all-pres- 
ent being called God, who 
watchec and loved them. Usu- 
ally they seemed to dislike the 
idea exceedingly. The little 
girl I used to be told of, who 
declared she “would zot be so 
tagged,” expressed the senti- 
ment that seems often to be in 
their minds towards an invisi- 
ble surveillance. Perhaps it 
strikes them as uncanny. One 
little fellow much to his moth- 
er’s surprise, replied angrily to 
her account of a loving Omni- 
presence, that he would get his 
gun and shoot God. The 
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mother took the hint, and when the little 
sister came to the same age, offered no 
information about things supernatural 
till baby should show some signs of 
wanting to know about them. Up to 
three years old she has never shown the 
least sign of the sort. 

If the very little people are not reli- 
gious, however, they are philosophical, 
for they are usually seized quite early 
with an immense curiosity about the 
causes of things, and they will follow up 
a chain of “whys” till the answers per- 
force lead you to the First Cause. Per- 
haps you lay a blotter across your fresh- 
written sheet. “Fut did you do dat 
for?” cries Trottykins. 

“To make the ink dry, so that I can 
turn over the page.” 

“Fy does dat make it d’y ?” 

‘“‘ Because the wet ink soaks right into 
the blotter.” 

“Fy does it soak in?” 

“ Because the blotter is really full of 
very, very tiny holes, and the ink goes 


right into the holes.” 

“Fy does it have holes?” 

“Because the stuff it was made of 
was n’t squeezed together ¢ighz, like this 


writing-paper; it was only squeezed 
loosely together, so holes were left be- 
tween.” 

“Fy didn’t dey keeze it tzght, like 
dat?” 


MUD PIES. 
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“Because they knew people would 
want it to dry the ink with.” 

“Fy did dey know people would want 
it to d’y ink wiv?” 

‘“Why, because so many, many peo- 
ple have written letters, and have want- 
ed something to make the ink dry.” 

“Fy do dey want it d’y ?” 

“So that they can turn it over this 
way and write on the other side without 
getting ink on the table.” 

“Fy not get ink on de table ?” 

“Why, it would not look nice; it 
would be dirty.” 

“Fy don’t we want sings dayty ?” 

“OQ, because— because nice, clean pec- 
ple like things nice and clean all around 
them.” 

“Fy do dey like sings dat way?” 

“ Well,— I guess because their mam- 
mas taught them to when they were lit- 
tle.” 

“Yes, I guess so. Fy were dey little?” 
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“ Why, all the things that grow have 
to be little first, and then grow up big. 
Don’t you remember how little your 
kitty was once, and how the little bud 
turned into a rose ?”’ 

“Yes. Fy did it tane into a wose?”’ 

“ Because all the little buds are made 
so that the pretty petals inside grow and 
grow, till they push the bud open, and 
there is the rose.” 

“Fy are dey made dat way ?”’ 

And what can you do by that time 
but skip all intermediate links that bi- 
ologists might supply, and fall back on 
First Cause. 

* Because God made them so.” 

I expected in the case of my especial 
Trottykins that the next question would 
be, “Fy did God make dem so?” or 
“Fut’s God?” But it was not. She 
at once looked uncomfortable, and 
changed the subject. The fact is, Trot- 
tykins had unpleasant associations with 
the idea of God : it had been introduced 
to her in connection with “ Now I lay 
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me,” and she had utterly refused to en- 
tertain any such suggestion as that she 
might die before she waked ; she took 
her father’s breath away by offering as 
a compromise, “If fapa s’ould die before 
I wake.” Had she pressed the question, 
however, as to the nature or origin of 
God, or the secret of his purposes, I 
was prepared to say, “I don’t know.” 
Her rejoinder to this answer was usu- 
ally, “ Fy don’t you know ?” 

Now, let no one suppose that Trotty- 
kins leads you through this, or many 
wilder mazes of “Fys,” in frivolity of 
spirit. After she has fairly got into the 
habit of it, some whys do tumble absent- 
mindedly off her tongue, from mere 
force of habit; and if she detects you 
ridiculing her, or finds you heedless and 
impatient in answering, shequickly loses 

seriousness and good faith in question- 
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ing: but my experience is that if you 
treat her curiosity respectfully, answer 
to the best of your ability, and remem- 
ber that she cannot possibly have the 
data for putting intelligent questions 
when groping in a labyrinth of entirely 
uncomprehended subjects, you will find 
that she is honest about it, you will keep 
her sense of good comradeship, and you 
will make an intelligent child of her. 
There is no limit to the range of their 
curiosity. I always tell, at this point, 
the story ot my three-year-old neighbor, 
who left her play and her baby sister, 
Edna Belle, to find her mother, and ask, 
“ Mamma, why is n’t Edna Belle me, and 
why ain’t I Edna Belle?” You may sup- 
pose she was the daughter of a professor 
of metaphysics. Not at all,—she comes 
of a family of practical farmer-folk. 
“ Aunty, why are you aunty?” isatype 
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of many questions I have heard from 


another child. They are probably not 
as metaphysical as thev sound : the baby 
is struggling to get some sort of co-ordi- 
nated grasp of the phenomenon of the 
family circle,—a thing that always in- 
terests early, as Froebel perceived, and 
conditions the early thought quite re- 
markably,— and asks questions about it 
much at random. But one of the Wor- 
cester Normal School note-takers re- 
cords this bit of unquestionable meta- 
physics from a three-year-old boy: “If 
I'd gone upstairs, could God make it that 
I had n't?” 

“Why does the kitty eat meat and 
the horsy eat grass?”” “What makes 
the wind blow?” “Live cats run away, 


why do they?” These are instances 


of a more common type of questions. 
The Worcester notes record the aspi- 
ration of one child who at four years 
and a half had the genuine scientinc 
zeal: “ Would n’t it be nice if we could 
tell what makes everything and what 
it’s for?” 

“Tell me evvysin’ about evvysin’,” 
is a modest request that has been made 
of me. 

If baby’s questions sometimes seem 
surprisingly intelligent, he reveals his 
mind in other ways as the most singular 
jumble imaginable. His reasoning is 
sometimes indescribably quaint. Yet, 
as Preyer justly says, it is not bad logic 
that ails it, but want of data. With his 
equipment of knowledge he does about 
as well as any of us could. 
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“WHO CALLED ?”’ 


But he is perhaps in nothing more 
completely delightful than as a story- 
teller. With shining eyes fixed earn- 
estly on your face, with the most infec- 
tious delight and interest in what he is 
telling, and with irresistibly winning 
trips in syntax and pronunciation which 
you dread to have him outgrow, he will 
give you some such account as this va- 
riant of the Whittington story, taken 
down a few days ago, directly from the 
little narrator’s lips : — 

“Dere was a little field-mouse. It 
lived in a field, and it ate de man’s 
sings,— some of his sings. And de man 
said dere was an animal,—a little kind 
of a lion,—and it was called a cat,— 
what we call a cat, you know. Dat was 
anuvvay man. And he rode and rode 
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on a horse; dat was de uvvay man. 
And he came on as’ip. And de man 
said, ‘ Yes, you may have one of de cats.’ 
And de cat would jump ona mouse, 
just dat way, and Azz it, just so, wiv 
hey paw, and dat [joyously] would kill 
it! And de mice were so many, dey 
were evvywhere,—in de dining-room, 
and in de parlor, and up’tairs, and dey 
would run ovay de chairs, and sometimes 
dey would jump on de table and take de 
man’s sings. And dey would raz away 
—and de nmartest — some of dem were 
de hmartest mice dat evay I did see; 
and dey would rux so kick into deir 
holes! And de cat would run so kick, 
kicker dan de hmartest mice, like dat, 
[illustrating with his hand,] and catch 


dem!” ; 
Milicent W. Shinn. 
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‘* WHOSE BALL ? 


TRAVIS HALLETT’S HALF-BACK. 


“WuoseE ball?” shouted a man at 
Miss Travis Hallett’s elbow, to any one 
that would listen to him. 

Travis did not know this man, and 
this man did not know her. They did 
not look at each other at all. They 


both kept their attention fixed with very 
painful intensity on the field. 

“ Whose ball?” cried the man again, 
bitterly, “the other side’s?” 

“No,” shouted Travis, so as to be 
heard above the noise, “no, our ball, I 
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think ; that was the fourth down.” Then 
rapidly, “Yes, yes, there goes their full- 
back down the field. Our ball! Our bail! 
Rah, Rah,—” 

But the man was not listening to her 
any more. He had put his hat upon the 
end of his stick, and had climbed up in 
his seat, and was trying to make a noise 
that he could himself hear. For all the 
sounds that he or Travis could utter 
were drowned in a roar from the bleach- 
ers that split the drizzling atmosphere 
and set the canvas awnings vibrating, 
so that they shook down the rain drip- 
pings upon the crowd beneath. Noone 
thought of sitting down. Everyone 
stood up all the time, and not only stood, 
but stood on the seats of the bleachers ; 
and when a gain was made jumped up 
and down, and yelled, and threw things 
into the air. 

Back of the fence, along the side lines, 
the crowd was banked half-a-dozen deep ; 
and from time to time the coachers and 
others that were upon the field would 
impatiently gesture towards that quar- 
ter, crying out that the noise of the 
shouting prevented the teams from 
hearing the signals. Then, if one were 
sufficiently near, he could hear in the 
moment’s succeeding quiet the grind 
of the canvas jackets upon each other, 
as the lines bent shoulder to shoulder, 
or could catch the indifferent voice of 
the referee droning out, “second down, 
three yards to gain!” or again could 
hear the sharp, quick tones of the cap- 
tains, calling the signals; the sound of 
heavy bodies striking together; the 
quick, labored breathing ; the occasional 
brief, hoarse shouts, muffled by the nose- 
guards ; and then the dull and jarring 
crash, as the whirling wedge smashed 
its way through the line. 

The twenty-two men and the oppos- 
ing elevens were fouled and reeking 
with soil and sweat, their long hair was 
flung back and forth over their eyes and 
foreheads as they swayed and struggled. 

By simple or whirling wedges, by end 
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runs behind interference, or by down- 
right dogged smashing through the cen- 
ter, with eyes and teeth closed, Travis’s 
side was carrying the ball down the field. 
And now they were on the twenty-five 
yard line, and now on the twenty, and 
now their left half-back had advanced 
the ball six yards around the end, and 
now the whirling wedge had crushed 
through for five yards more, and the 
goal was only a few steps away. 

The crowd behind the side-lines was 
beyond all control now; they swayed 
back and forth with every fluctuation of 
the ball, tense and white with that ex- 
citement that hurts and sickens. Over 
the barrier of the fence they leaned, 
with outstretched arms and clenched 
fists, screaming and cursing as though 
in the battle themselves, exhorting, im- 
ploring, or applauding, by turns. Back 


‘of them on the bleachers the air was 


alive with the winning colors, the shout- 
ing was incessant now, and the roar of 
the college yell was coming up through 
the chaos of sounds like the rhythmic 
pulse of a great surge. 

A man standing near the five-yard 
line heard the captain of the losing team 
cry out, “ They ’re coming again, boys, 
you must stop them. For God’s sake 
brace up. It’s the last ditch now!” 

A few yards more and the goal was 
theirs. But suddenly the whirling wedge 
seemed to have struck a solid wall, and 
was thrown back upon itself, spent and 
broken. The other side had rallied. 

“ First down,— no gain!” droned the 
referee. 

Again it massed against the opposing 
team, moved forward, struck the line, 
and came to a dead lock; the teams 
became wedged ina solid mass that for 
a moment paused, wavered, and then 
came toppling backward to the earth. 

“No gain !” 

A few seconds more and the other 
side had the ball on downs, and from 
far away at the other end of the field, 
where were the bleachers of the rival 
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college, sprang up a great bellow of ex- 
ultation, as the ball shot high into the 
air from out the brown of the battle, 
and went careering down the field for 
fifty yards. 

The opposing full-back caught it near 
the middle of the field, but was flung 
before he could gain. 

“Our ball again, anyhow!” screamed 
Travis, shaking her colors. 

The ball was now in the middle of the 
field, close under where Travis and her 
party were sitting. Suddenly as the 
scrimmage broke up and fell apart, she 
saw it passed out and one of the men 
behind her team running with it. This 
only she saw; she did not see the cun- 
ning manner in which a way was opened 
for him. She did not see the quick, 
clever building up of the interference 
that closed around and ran with him, 
and that threw off the tackles of the 
other side as they came plunging 
through the line. She did not see how 


carefully he kept with them, adjusting 
his pace with theirs, and with his hand 
upon the nearest shoulder, twisting and 


turning so as to keep one man at least 
between him and the enemy’s tackles. 
She only saw that a runner of her side 
had the ball and was gaining ground. 
By the time he had gotten clear of the end 
all but one of his interferers had left 
him,—either downed or broken up. For 
a moment he was lost sight of beneath 
half a dozen of the opposing side, who 
flung themselves headlong upon him, 
but the next instant he reappeared upon 
the other side of the group, tearing his 
way free of them, the ball still tightly 
gripped under his arm. The one re- 
maining tackle he met with a straight 
arm guard that sent him reeling back- 
wards, and then with a splendid burst 
of speed, headed down the field. 

The cheers and the yelling were deaf- 
ening ; old men were standing up, wav- 
ing their hats and screaming like school 
boys. The bleachers were frantic, and 
roaring from end toend; every one was on 
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his feet, and the thunder of the shouting 
was as the thunder of artillery. Those 
of the rival college were tensely silent, 
holding their breath, and digging their 
nails into their palms. 

It might have been a touch-down from 
the middle of the field had not the run- 
ner slipped in trying to dodge the full- 
back. But he staggered an instant upon 
a strip of slippery turf, and before he 
could recover himself, the full-back 
flung himself at him, caught him around 
the thighs between waist and knee, and 
threw him backwards to the ground. 

“ Forty-yards, anyhow!” shouted Tra- 
vis. 

At the same time, while the teams 
were streaming up for the next scrim- 
mage, a young man with a policeman’s 
rattle jumped upon the railing of the 
bleachers, and raising a very hoarse 
voice to the limit of its pitch, inquired 
if there was anything in particular the 
matter with Adler. As one man the 
bleachers thundered back, “He’s all 
right, you bet, every time!” 

He of the rattle seemed to fail to un- 
derstand, for he asked again, Who was 
all right ?— and as the shout lifted itself 
again, Travis joined her treble to the 
huge gamut of sounds and cried back, 
** Adler!” 

“ Who?” asked the policeman’s rattle 
again. 

“ Adler!” shouted Travis and the rest. 

And this was the way they were first 
introduced. 

Travis saw him again after the game 
was over, as their carriage passed close 
to the coach that held the team. He 
was just from the field. His nose- 
guard was flung back over his head like 
the raised vizor of a knight’s helmet, 
and his long straight hair hung far over 
his eyes. He had not yet recovered his 
wind, and was panting just as you have 
seen a locomotive pant at the terminus 
of its run. He was yet chewing his 
gum, and was alternately shouting fora 
lime or a cigarette. 
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She remembered now having seen 
him before at the practice game early 
in the season. At that time he had been 
under the whip and spur of the coach. 
She remembered this coach as a big 
man in a blue cloth cap, who continually 
wore an expression of hopeless disgust 
upon his face, who never seemed pleased 
at anything the team could do, and who 
went about the campus shouting, “ Play 
it up sharp now!” from principle. It 
seemed very strange now to see him de- 
lightedly slapping Adler on the back, 
and almost leaping in the air for joy. So 
she began to feel an admiration for this 
great Adler, and commenced to experi- 
ence a share of that hero-worship which 
was paid by the men of his own college. 

As they were all talking of the game 
all the way home, Travis’ brother re- 
marked to her escort, “ Did you catch 
on to that trick of Adler’s, of grabbing 
the runneraround the waist and pulling 
him through the line with him ?” 

The escort who was opposed to foot- 
ball made a vague sound of assent. 

“T noticed it !” exclaimed Travis. 

“ He’s just got on to that this season,” 
said the brother. “ Jove! but that was 
a fine run of his,” he continued. “ Why 
those tackles could not hold him at all ; 
they were just fruit for him.” 

“T will never go to see another game 
of foot-ball again,” said Mrs: Hallett, 
“and I don’t think your father ought 
to allow you to go, Travis. I don’t see 
where it is any better than a prize fight, 
and so brutal, too. Time and again I 
saw eight or ten men pile right up on 
top of the one with the ball : it was just 
a mercy that his life was not crushed 
out of him. It is shameful. Some one 
ought to do something.” 

“T quite agree with you,” Mrs. Hal- 
lett,” said the escort ; “and besides, the 
effects upon these young men are very 
bad, too ; they think that that is all col- 
lege is for. It takes their mind from 
their regular work, and teaches them 
coarse and brutal habits.” 
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“ And then,” went on Mrs. Hallett, 
“ what zs the use of it all? What bene- 
fit do they derive from it? Can it ever 
be of any use to them afterwards? To 
me, it seems very silly to see twenty-two 
young men in the field, and twenty-two 
thousand around it, get so worked up 
over such a triviality.” 

“That is so,” said the escort. “If it 
was base-ball, now, where one can see 
some display of science and skill, I 
could see the attraction; but this is a 
mere pushing and slugging contest.” 

“ What fruit!” said Travis’s brother, 
under his breath. 

A week later Travis met Adler at a 
tennis tournament where he was the 
winner. She could hardly recognize the 
graceful young man in the white flan- 
nels and dainty-colored sash, as the 
dirty, gasping, canvas-clad savage of 
the game. There was a picturesqueness 
about both costumes, but it was hard to 
reconcile them as being the outward 
adornments of the same person. Later 
on, however, she had occasion to admire 
him in a full dress suit, for he fell in 
love with her at once, and began to call 
with unvarying regularity. 

Adler took Travis to the theater 
about a month later, after he had gone 
out of training and was permitted to be 
up after ten o'clock. It was the first 
time he had been out with her in the 
evening without a chaperone. They 
had, never been very much alone to- 
gether, and so on this occasion felt very 
mildly and vaguely adventurous. Adler 
thought he had never seen Travis in 
better spirits. 

It was a good company and a good 
play, but ina scene of the fourth act 
one of the actors was atrociously and 
unpardonably weak, and the audience 
began to laugh. 

“It’s too bad!” said Travis. “Why 
do they laugh ?—it only spoils the play 
for themselves. When I go toa play I 
go to be amused, and not to criticise. I 
can get just as much fun out of a Wild 
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West melodrama or a real-fire-engine- 
and-live-horses play, as the very worst 
gallery god. Don’t you know, you don’t 
get your money’s worth if you don't. 
It’s just a matter of cheating yourself.” 

Adler was not listening to her at all. 
His eyes were fixed just above the 
heavy stucco mouldings at the angle of 
one of the topmost boxes, which was 
vacant, and he was in a fair way to 
make his teeth meet through his nether 
lip in his effort to keep from crying out, 
and was holding himself to his seat 
with both hands to avoid springing to 
his feet. At the point in the plaster 
ornamentation where he was looking 
there was a deep joint, or fissure, where 
two parts of the moulding had not been 
properly joined, and had by the settling 
of the building widened to form a long 
deep crack that reached back to the 
lathing and woodwork behind. Down 
this crack Adler saw a dull and vibrat- 
ing glow of red, and out of it was curl- 
ing a very faint blue haze. 

Mechanically he reached underneath 
his seat for his hat. Then he said very 
quietly to Travis, “ Come, let ’s get out 
of this.” 

She turned to him surprised. 

“T’ll tell you why,” he said, “when 
we get outside; only come now, and 
quick,— quietly,” he added as she hur- 
riedly reached for her cape. 

With one hand under her arm and 
half-risen from his seat, he was listening 
very intently for the sound of one cer- 
tain word which might at any moment 
now be shouted through the house. He 
was still listening for it as he passed 
out into the aisle with her, and took her 
arm in a larger and surer grip, and 
braced himself for a sudden start at an 
instant’s warning. 

“ Are you sick ?” whispered Travis, as 
they moved towards the door. 

Adler did not hear her, because he 
was measuring the distance that yet lay 
between him and the dull green valves 
marked “ Exit.” 
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One third of the way up the aisle he 
heard something drop with a crash, and 
knew without turning his head that 
it was the plaster cornice falling in. 
Then he heard what he had been listen- 
ing for, and a man sitting near the 
boxes in the gallery jumped back over 
his seat and shouted “Fire!” Adler 
was ready, and started forward at the 
sound as a sprinter starts from the pis- 
tol. He was nearly half way up the aisle 
with her before it became blocked, and 
his headway checked. In the midst of 
the rising tumult in the house behind 
him he heard a little strident bell whir- 
ring, and the asbestos curtain dropped 
with a long whish and a bang, the iron 
curtain rattling down behind it. Then 
a fire detail with a pick-hatchet in his 
hand swung himself from the prompt- 
side of the flies over into the highest 
gallery, and began hastily loosening a 
fire-plug. 

Since the first warning shout there 
had been no outcry, and as yet the only 
sounds were the whirring of the fire- 
drill signal, a furious chopping and 
pounding somewhere over the stage, 
and the ominous shuffle and grind of the 
thousands of feet. Now Alder saw the 
helmet and blue shoulders of a lieuten- 
ant of police above the heads of the 
crowd against the wall of the auditorium, 
and heard him shouting :— 

“There is no danger. For God’s 
sake, gentlemen, don’t crowd and we'll 
all get safely out!” 

Alder could hear him repeating this 
long after he was unable to see him. 

Several others in the crowd took up 
his cry, and soon many were crying out, 
“Don’t crowd! Don’t crowd!” 

So far the audience on the whole had 
behaved very well, and as yet there was 
no panic. 

“It’s all right, little girl,” he said to 
Travis. ‘ Don’t you be afraid; we’ll 
get out of this all right.” 

“QO, I’m all right,” she answered 
bravely. 
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They were moving forward slowly, 
and were even near enough to the door 
to hear the ciang of the engines arriv- 
ing in the street outside. A broad feath- 
er of water spurted out across the audi- 
torium from the section of hose that the 
detail had screwed to the fire plug, and 
the fire-drill bell still whirred steadily 
on. 

“Don’t crowd, gentlemen!” cried 
the officer. “Don’t crowd. There is 
plenty of time. We’re all going to get 
safely out!” 

As he was speaking the last words a 
whole section of plaster on the wall back 
of the top gallery leaned outward and 
fell with a great noise, and a huge cloud 
of dense black smoke, shot through with 
flickering tongues of fire and hundreds 
of winking sparks, came billowing out 
into the body of the house. 

“No danger, gentlemen!” shouted 
the police lieutenant. “For God’s sake, 
don’t crowd.” 

He might as well have spoken to 
stampeded cattle. 

Adler and Travis were now in the 
middle of a solid jam, mad with terror 
and excitement, and men and women 
were fighting with each other with their 
teeth and their nails for the life they 
loved. People jumped over one anoth- 
er’s shoulders, and were borne along by 
the crowd like floats upon a stream. 
There was a fearful noise of shouting 
and screaming, and the sounds of the 
trampling and stamping of feet, and the 
worse sounds of blows and grappling. 
A thick, yellow smoke surrounded them 
now, choking and blinding them. Adler 
had to throw back his head and gasp for 
air, like a drowning man. Sparks and 
little charred chips began falling upon 
them from the galleries, and he could 
catch the pungent smell of burning hair 
as the cushioned upholstery of the seats 
burned. Then apart of the highest gal- 
lery crumbled in, and a man began to 
scream that he was burning; and for 
the first time, Adler heard the roar and 
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crackle of the fire. It might have been 
behind him or above him,— he could not 
tell. The smoke was so thick that he 
could only see for a radius of a few feet. 
Through the murk he could catch 
glimpses of struggling, shadowy forms, 
of clutching hands coming up from the 
depths below, and now and then a face 
would be turned towards him, horribly 
white and writhing,—just such sights 
and faces as one sees in a Doré Inferno. 

The pressure of the crowd around 
him became almost unbearable; and 
what with this and the choking smoke 
there were times when he could not 
breathe. Ladies were separated from 
their escorts, or else deserted by them, 
and once Adler caught sight of a man 
with a sword-cane, trying with it to 
open a passage for himself through the 
press. Several of the crowd had either 
fainted or succumbed to the smoke ; and 
as Adler went trampling on, driven by 
the momentum behind, he felt hands and 
arms reaching and clutching at his legs 
and feet. But there were other heaps 
that he trod upon which were quite still 
and inert. 

At last he was vomited forth into 
the foyer, and still dragging Travis with 
him, stumbled out into a freer space, 
where the smoke was not so dense and 
the press not so close, and where he had 
a chance to pause an instant and deter- 
mine the situation. 

Heand Travis had been sitting in one 
of the front rows of the house, so that 
when the rush came, although they had 
managed to get a considerable start, 
they were, nevertheless, among the last 
to reach the foyer. Here upon either 
side the stairways from the galleries led 
down to the common entrance of the 
house. Whentherealrush began two solid 
columns had streamed down these stair- 
ways, and meeting before the door had 
by means of the greater impetus gained 
by coming down the stairs forced a way 
through that part of the crowd coming 
from the lower portion of the house, 
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and had now cut them off from the en- 
trance entirely. A greater part of those 
in the pit had, however, managed to 
make their escape before the rush down 
the gallery stairways had begun,so when 
Adler and Travis reached this point 
they found themselves in comparatively 
freer space, but cut off from further 
progress by the struggling columns 
from the galleries in front of them. 

Adler cast a quick glance around him. 
Behind him the auditorium seemed like 
a furnace, and he felt the hot breath of 
the fire coming by puffs through the 
scorched valves of the doors. There 
was no time to lose. Outside he could 
catch the rapid panting and coughing 
of the engines at work pumping. 

Directly in front of him he saw that 
the crowd from the galleries, meeting 
each other head on had come to a dead 
lock, and that theonly chance of breaking 
through the masses was at their point 
of impact; a sudden pressure at this 
point might succeed in breaking up the 
deadlock, and bending the opposing 
forces outward in a V-shaped form, 
through which one might be able to 
struggle to the street beyond. 

But where did he get the trained eye 
and the coolness of judgment that told 
him this was the thing to do, or what 
experience had given him the faculty of 
rapid thought in emergency, and the 
power of acting quickly upon it? How 
had he kept his head throughout the 
fierce excitement of the last few mo- 
ments, or how had he managed not to 
lose his feet while he was clutched at and 
dragged at from behind and from be- 
low? The crush and lurch of the 
crowd was but the old scrimmage of 
gridiron field, and the confused, blind 
rush that enveloped him was no worse 
than the trained and disciplined charges 
of the revolving V or the flying wedge, 
and for one brief instant Adler thanked 
his God that he was a ’Varsity half- 
back, and knew how to use his weight 
and wits. 
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There was not one minute to be 
wasted now, because the heads of the 
brass nails on the exits behind him 
were fiercely hot. Adler knew just 
what was to bedone and how he was to 
do it. 

He stepped back to gain headway, 
put his arm tightly around Travis and 
ran in with head and shoulders bent 
very low. He had done this hundreds of 
times before in practice and match 
games, when his captain called upon 
him to buck the center, but never be- 
fore had he done it with such iron 
determination as now. He had Travis 
around the waist, and was dragging her 
with him through the way he was open- 
ing in the crowd. It was the same 
trick that Travis’s brother had seen him 
use in the game, and it worked with the 
same success. 

He had rammed the throngs in front 
of him just at the point where they had 
met, and so great was the pressure from 
the rear of either column that it re- 
quired only a comparatively insignifi- 
cant force to break them apart,—and 
Adler supplied this force. You can get 
perfectly analogous conditions by press- 
ing the tips of your index fingers 
against each other point to point. As 
long as you maintain them in astraight 
line with one another they will remain 
as they are, but deviate them from this 
position by ever so little, and they will 
at once break outward or inward in the 
shape of a V. 

Adler began to be really frightened 
only after they got out into the street, 
and some one was helping him to carry 
Travis, who had fainted, into a drug 
store at the corner. He had ceased to 
feel brave and cool: his knees knocked 
together when he thought of what they 
had both escaped. He was quite unfit 
to pose as a hero, because he felt weak, 
and sick at his stomach, and because 
his hat was jammed down immovably 
over his eyes and ears. 

But he forgot all about this, and the 
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world and all things visible were turned 
upside down when he went home in the 
hired coupé with Travis, with her head 
on his shoulder, and his arm around her 
waist. 

Adler is captain of the team now, and 
next season his name will be in every 
one’s mouth, and you will see his pic- 
ture in the dailies and illustrated week- 
lies, and you will hear his weight and 
condition discussed by young ladies and 
gentlemen who do not know him, across 
supper tables, and between dances. And 
the year after that he graduates, and is 
to be married to Travis Hallett, and is 
to go with her to Europe for a while, 
after which he will go into business in 
old Mr. Hallett’s office. 

“ But,” said the escort, who did not 
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approve of the game of football, “noth- 
ing was proven. A man does not spend 
his life in pulling young ladies out of 
burning theaters. Because his football 
training was of service to him on that 
occasion, it does not go to show that it 
will ever be of any other material bene- 
fit to him hereafter.” 

“T think you will find, however,” an- 
swered Mr. Hallett, rubbing the stubble 
on his chin the wrong way, “I think 
you will find that the same qualities that 
make a good football man would make 
a good soldier ; and a good soldier, sir, 
is aman good enough to be any girl’s 
husband.” 

“Which,” said Travis, as she heard of 
the conversation later on, “ is perfectly 


true.” 
Frank Norris. 





TWO SUNSETS. 


ABOVE the vast extending mountain pyre, 
Whereon the fair, dead day enshrouded lies, 
Flaring in sanguine floods the funeral fire 
Lights the sad watching of the western skies. 


Slow on the scalloped bay the blush expires, 


And shadows creep like sorrows o'er the scene, 
Save where the light gleams o’er the city spires 
Like glimpses of the joys that have been. 


II. 


Like Nature’s pontiff at the altar-hill 
The red-robed sun extends his beamy hand 
In reverent blessings o’er the bowing lands; 
While in the twilight benediction still 
The abbess moon, from out the convent cloud, 
In airy foldings of a snowy shroud, 
Looks pale and spectral in the Autumn chill. 
Ernest Malcolm Shipley. 
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O, BROOK, that flow’st so happily, 
Through bank and brae, 

Along by meadows green and fair, 
Upon thy way; 

O, why shouldst thou go ceaselessly 
On toward the sea, 

If not to know of beauties new, 
To come to thee? 


O, golden clouds in sunset’s glow, 
When night is nigh, 

And all the rosy banners blaze 
Across the sky; 

O why should ye so glorious be 
For all the world, 

If not to tell of splendors new, 
To be unfurled? 


O, soul that sail’st thy wingéd boat 
Through all the day, 
Upon the wondrous sea of thought 


So far away ; 

O, why shouldst thou go steadfastly 
Across the blue, 

If not to come to fairer lands, 
Forever new ? 


Alice Henry. 





A MODERN JEWISH VIEW 


THE close of the civil year usually 
brings to the Christian world a season 
of comparative relaxation from care, and 
a rehabilitation of the old lessons of 
peace and good will,— lessons which the 
founder of their religion imbibed from a 
Jewish mother, herself the child of a race 
that had preserved the eloquent mes- 
sages of the old prophets. Connecting 
these lessons with the traditional ac- 
counts clustering around the birth of the 
Son of Joseph and Mary, the world — in 
so far as it is represented by Christian 
worshipers of Deity — has accepted as 
final the doctrine that these messages 
were the special revelation of the Om- 
nipotent, upon the occasion of Divinity 
condescending to manifest itself in hu- 
manity. 

I shall not quarrel with any man hold- 
ing such doctrine. Religion, divested of 
sectarian interpretation, assumes the 
character of universality. Thinking men 
behold this element of universality in all 
religions, and can easily tolerate the col- 
orings of creed and sect, or the witness- 
es of an educational influence. Let the 
world worship as it is taught,— if such 
worship tends to preserve the ideals of 
a pure life, if it can contribute to the 
uplifting of human character, only a 
fanatic will carp and cavil. Therefore, 
speaking for myself, and I think for the 
liberal men of all creeds, the peace of 
society is best conserved by an exhibi- 
tion of mutual respect in religion, by an 
expression of reverence for each other’s 
faiths, and by the honest, because just, 
admission that all roads lead to salvation. 
That respect and reverence, I, as a be- 
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lieving Jew, gladly yield to Christianity, 
a system that I fully understand as a 
religion, but fail to comprehend as a 
theology. 

The trouble is, however, that the 
teachers of Christianity have, confessed- 
ly, no such liberal tendencies. Perhaps 
it is in the nature of the intricacy of 
dialectics to admit no truth not proven 
by its own system of reasoning. It is 
certainly true that whilst the Jew, for 
instance, sees the gates of Heaven 
opened to the righteous, regardless of 
their theological professions or confes- 
sions, the Christian can vouchsafe sal- 
vation and the beatitude of a redeemed 
spirit only to those who have “ accept- 
ed” Jesus as the Redeemer. This rad- 
ical difference arises from the fact that 
Judaism is purely a religion,—a rule of 
action derived from a divine revelation, 
whereas Christianity is not only a rule 
of action tending to purify man, but also 
a system of dogmatic interpretation, the 
acceptance of which has been made a 
condition absolute to the grant of salva- 
tion. The result is that Christianity, a 
preponderant religious and social power 
in the civilized world, has not yet ceased 
putting dissenters on the defense, and 
so it has come to pass that since nearly 
nineteen centuries the mother of this 
great Christian faith stands arraigned 
before her own daughter, and is still 
required to answer the question of the 
centuries, “ Why do Jews reject Christ?” 

Trusting that every reader of these 
lines will understand that every word is 
written with reverence, and with a sin- 
cere admiration for the wonderful char- 
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acters whose lives and labors have stim- 
ulated the growth of the Christian faith, 
I will attempt to answer the question 
from a modern standpoint. First, how- 
ever, let me review the position of the 
ancient and medizval Jews, so that I 
may show some evolutionary features 
of this very difficult and intricate prob- 
lem. 

Whatever may be the historical truth 
regarding the life, labors, and death, of 
Jesus of Nazareth,—and for the purpose 
of this article this question is not ma- 
terial,—it remains a fact that the prim- 
itive church of Jerusalem was an out- 
growth of Jewish sectarian teachings. 
The practices of the Nazarenes are rem- 
iniscent of the rites of the Essenes, and 
the contentions between the Jews and 
the primitive church were such as exist- 
ed at that time between the Jews them- 
selves. The intolerance that might 
have characterized the discussions be- 
tween the Pharisees and Sadducees on 
the one hand, and the Jewish Christians 
on the other, simply would prove the 
fervency with which each side held to 
their received teachings. But with the 
infusion of Greek philosophy and Egyp- 
tian gnosticism into Jewish Christianity, 
with the fusion of the Jewish sects and 
pagan elements, with the establishment 
of Greek and Roman settlements upon 
the basis of the great Paulinian com- 
promise,—probably the greatest exhibi- 
tion of theological and diplomatical skill 
the world has ever witnessed, —the Jews 
drew back in affright. The compromise 
was unintelligible tothem. It embraced 
two radical departures from their faith, 
that they were compelled to look upon 
with suspicion. The first was an inter- 
pretation of the Deity that was repellent 
to their convictions. God could not be 
aught but God,—the One, Indivisible, 
Eternal, and Infinite. Such clever dia- 
lectics as those by which the Gnostics of 
Alexandria proved that the Divine Es- 
sence gave forth the Creative Essence, 
from which came the world, were intol- 
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erable to the Jews; who argued on all 
subjects but the nature of Deity, until 
the later Kabbalists had learned their 
tricks from the earlier Gnostics. The 
Jews simply did not understand that 
God, the Infinite Spirit, could be re- 
duced to a human form,— He had once 
said to the prophet Moses that no man 
could see Him and live. That large 
numbers of the pagans accepted the 
compromise between Judaism and Gnos- 
ticism, welded into an acceptable sys- 
tem, made no difference to the rugged 
people of the Book. Their sentiment 
was rather intensified by the second 
radical departure proposed by Paul,—a 
departure upon which no religious Is- 
raelite of the times could look without 
concern. It was, in effect, an abandon- 
ment of the covenantal restriction that 
had kept the Hebrew a separate and 
distinct community. His own opinion 
was, and is, —toaconsiderably modified 
extent, however, —that the unification 
of the races of man under the banner 
of the living God would produce the 
full and glorious vindication of Judaism, 
inasmuch as the King of the World 
would be a Jewish Messiah, a circum- 
cised scion of the Davidic Dynasty, who 
would remain faithful to the laws and 
traditions of the divinely revealed sys- 
tem. But in this instance a Messiah 
was offered the pagan world, who, with 
Jewish teachings regarding morality 
and righteousness as the basis of his 
faith, permitted the abrogation of cov- 
enantal practices, and the complete an- 
nihilation of the old Judaic landmarks! 
It was, to their view, simply preposter- 
ous. Their resentment was still further 
intensified, we may suppose, by the at- 
tempts to read in the text of the Old 
Testament the Christian scheme of sal- 
vation and a number of predictions and 
previsions regarding the Messiah him- 
self. This was insult indeed. Should 
they, the inheritors and guardians of 
the word, who spent their days and years 
in its interpretation, who received the 
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tradition intact from the earliest teach- 
ers through many generations of sages, 
should they have remained blind to the 
meaning of their own text? If, within 
_ the Divine economy, this man had been 
the Destined Redeemer, would the 
word not have taught them? And 
since no such teaching had ever come 
to them, who were to be deemed the 
true interpreters of the word, they or 
the Christian teachers, untutored reli- 
gionists, strangers to the intuitions of 
Jewish traditions, unlettered in the wis- 
dom received from the Fathers? In 
brief, the Jews failed to understand the 
claims of the Christian church, and they 
refused to admit them. No wonder, 
therefore, that during the first two or 
three centuries succeeding the birth of 
Jesus there were constant discussions, 
bickerings, conflicts, and mutual recrim- 
inations. No wonder that the Jewish 
Fathers indulged in sarcasms and cyni- 
cal utterances, which fortunately for the 
fair fame of Jewish literature have long 
since been expurgated from the Tal- 
mudical text; no wonder that slowly 
but too surely the foundations were laid 
for those schismatic feuds which after- 
wards resulted in so much misery, to 
the detriment of the church, and the 
prolongation of hatred and persecution. 

The reader must understand that noth- 
ing is so dangerous to the reputation 
and fame of any man as the evil conduct 
' of his followers. Had Christianity re- 
mained the downtrodden and oppressed 
sect it was in the time of the Roman 
emperors, the probabilities are that a 
fusion between Jews and Christians 
would have been effected. Despite their 
radical differences, they had much in 
common. They equally abhorred idol- 
atry ; they equally despised the rites of 
the heathen temples. They equally 


preached purity, charity, righteousness, 
and personal integrity. Had the perse- 
cution of the early Christians continued, 
who knows but that the history of man 
But 


might have been read differently ? 
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when Christianity, from having been a 
persecuted sect, became a religious, so- 
cial, and civil power, the doom of the 
dissenting elements was inevitable. Re- 
ligion never oppresses nor persecutes, 
but the dominant power that is allied 
to it has a sword or cimeter. When 
Christianity became a Greek power, it 
became a Greek master. Unmindful of 
the simple, pure, and gentle teachings 
of the primitive church, it became am- 
bitious of perpetuating its power, and 
the wheels of its progressing chariot 
passed in course over the crushed bodies 
of the unbelievers. To save him from 
perdition, the church smote the unbe- 
liever on the cheek, gave him a prey to 
the wild beasts in the amphitheater or 
the Cynegeion, spurned him as a dog, 
set the Cain’s mark upon his forehead. 
What bloody scheme of salvation was 
this! A cross inthe one hand, a sword 
in the other? A wild beast waiting to 
tear the limbs of him who refused to 
accept Christ! Thus had theological 
interpretation, graven on the sword of 
power, converted the Judaism of the 
Nazarene into a murderous instrument 
of destruction. And what opinion could 
the persecuted Hebrew have of a Sa- 
viour whose followers tore out his heart 
in their wrath, and plundered him in 
their greed! The character of Jesus of 
Nazareth suffered in the same degree as 
the spirit of persecution increased. 
Within the ghettos to which they were 
subsequently assigned, excluded aliens 
governed by Christian laws that made 
life intolerable, they forgot all theologi- 
cal differences in the mighty suspicion 
that the Redeemer of such ghouls could 
never have been the Son of God. 

The Christian of today cannot look 
upon this sad chapter of human history 
with overmuch sympathy, because either 
he knows very little of the history of 
his church, or else it is taught him only 
as it appears to the teachers themselves. 
The great wrong done the world by the 
church —a wrong which in God’s eternal 
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years it may yet have to expiate — is that 
when it became allied to political power 
it uplifted the sword of persecution, and 
left the minority no choice between 
baptism or death. It has not atoned for 
this supererogation, even when it sub- 
sequently allied itself to the civilizing 
influences that brought about the Age 
of Reason. The Jews remained not only 
total strangers to the doctrine of a 
church that persecuted them, not only 
repelled its advances, fearing that the 
sword, the rack, and the torture, lurked 
behind thecross, but they even remained 
strangers to civilization, contenting 
themselves with the law and the tradi- 
tions that remained the precious heir- 
looms of a deathless past, whose un- 
quenchable memories were mixed with 
so much tears, pain, and sorrow. 

If Jesus of Nazareth has himself ut- 
tered the wise maxim that man shall be 
known by his fruits, his followers in the 
long days of the dark past produced fruit 
that was not of their teacher’s planting. 
That, to a Jew, is the unimpeachable 
testimony of history. Happily that dark 
past is behind us, and no matter through 
what potent agencies, the attitude of 
the church is less intolerant, if still too 
dogmatical to insure great sympathy. 
Whether I am mistaken or not, I attrib- 
ute the modern attitude of ecclesiastical 
authority to the powerful revolution of 
the centuries, by which it became re- 
duced to a mere agency for the dissem- 
ination of religious teachings. When 
the church, instead of holding the scep- 
tre of power, simply ascends the cath- 
edra, and gives utterance to the wise 
words of its illustrious Founder, He- 
brews begin to understand its purposes. 
And soit has come to pass, not only that 
the Jew with hearty good will turns to 
his Christian brother, believing firmly 
that, as Nathan the Wise says so nobly 
and so sagely, what makes the Chris- 
tian a Jew makes the Jew a Christian, 
but that the character of the Nazarene 
gains in strength and luster in exactly 
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the same proportion that his followers 
make themselves beloved and respected. 

This I profess, without fear of criti- 
cism or contradiction, is the modern 
Jewish standpoint. The dogmas of 
Christianity are still unintelligible to us. 
We cannot understand the intricate 
scheme of salvation that places God so 
far without the reach of His creatures 
that mediation must be resorted to. We 
do not understand that to reach the 
Heavenly Father in simple, childlike 
prayer, a string of metaphysical propo- 
sitions must be purchased or acquired. 
We understand and feel God our Father, 
the God of all the world, the Father of 
all His children. We have never taken 
very kindly to metaphysics. When Isoc- 
rates, the Greek, witnessed the Osirian 
rites on the shores of the lower Nile, he 
wondered much,—“ If Osiris is God, why 
do ye lament his death as man ; and if he 
be man, why do ye worship him as God?” 
The illustrious Greek’s objections re- 
garding Osiris are ours with respect to 
the metaphysical Christ. 

But — let my dear reader and fellow- 
man scan the following closely — shorn 
of all theological attributes, divested of 
his Greek garments, disrobed and ap- 
pearing in the strong light of history, 
the majestic character and figure of the 
Nazarene are intelligible enough to a 
Hebrew. The earliest Greek and Ro- 
man pictures of the Christ represent 
him as bare-headed, crowned with the . 
nimbus, enveloped ina long flowing robe, 
bare foot or sandaled, with a gentle, 
dreamy face, every line of which is an 
expression of deep spirituality. Jews do 
not understand such a representation. It 
is an expression of Greek thought. The 
Jewish sculptor, Moses Ezekiel, born 
at Richmond, Virginia, has had another 
conception of the Christ. He has chis- 
eled out of the choicest marble the no- 
ble figure of a Jewish patriot, strong, 
sturdy, attired like a Hebrew of the 
period of the Galileanm—a youth with 
turbaned head, and a face flashing with 
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genius. That answers more faithfully 
to the Jewish idea of Jesus. A son of 
his people, his heart aflame with great 
intents, his ambition wholly to restore 
the Law, his dream that of the prophets, 
to bring the kingdom of Heaven to the 
children of earth, he preached a millen- 
nium to men engaged in quarrels and 
contentions. If he failed, if his life paid 
the forfeit, it was the sorrowful conse- 
quence of troubled times. But his teach- 
ings, as they appear upon the face of 
his book, not as they are interpreted by 
hair-splitting metaphysicians, his teach- 
ings are the genuine echoes of the holy 
themes propounded by the old prophets. 
A life led in harmony with such teach- 
ings, the same teachings given to Israel 
in the Law and the prophets, must needs 
be pure and holy. This much we un- 
derstand,—why cannot all the world 
thus read these teachings, and thus, to 
quote the great words of Sir Moses 
Montefiore, remove the title page be- 
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tween the Old and the New Testament ? 

But that time has not yet come. Still, 
perhaps the merry Christmas bells do 
not ring in vain. Perhaps they are the 
perennial messengers of an era of com- 
plete peace and good will. For the 
present the Jew believes in God, in the 
law of righteousness ; and is an ardent 
patriot in every country that has cradled 
him. And he holds all men to be his 
brethren; he holds all religion to be the 
potent factor of man’s regeneration ; he 
holds every prayer to be the message 
from the child to the Father. These 
are no dogmatic teachings. Exalted 
as has become the figure of the Naza- 
rene, when the Jew was permitted to 
view it in the light of his own teachings, 
it may reach the full height of prophet- 
ical power, when the church shall have 
consented to a plan of salvation in which 
the acceptance of unintelligible dog- 
matic teachings shall be no longer a 
condition. 

Jacob Voorsanger. 





Non Visus. 


NON VISUS. 


His face doth not appear ; 
And human eye cannot descry 
That we two dwell anear. 


Yet in the shadow-land, 
Far from the ken of sons of men, 
We two walk hand in hand. 


The world hears not a tone; 
For in that tryst where none may list, 
We make our secrets known. 


I neither care nor see 
What form is worn, what name jis borne 
By him, who walks with me. 


I only know, in rest 
And calm content my days are spent 
With this, my guest. 


And yet, if men should see 
His face some day, methinks they’d say: 
“’Tis Love abides with thee!” 


Narnie Harrison. 
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A BRIBE DEFEATED. 


IT SEEMED evident that there would 
be a bill introduced at the next legisla- 
ture prohibiting hydraulic mining. For 
a number of years, complaints regard- 
ing the condition of streams affected 
by this manner of gold-getting had 
been on the increase, and the newspa- 
pers were loud in their denunciation of 
the practice. 

To defeat such legislation, Emery 
Hope was bending every effort. Own- 


ing as he did properties that would be 


affected to the amount of many thou- 
sands of dollars, it can be readily un- 
derstood that he would be willing to 
spend both time and money in his en- 
deavor to carry his point. 

It was early in the fall. Mr. Hope 
had just come into N——, after a tire- 
some stage ride. The sleepy clerk had 
told him that there would be no train 
until morning, and as it was late in the 
evening, he asked to be shown to his 
reom immediately after supper. His 
trip into the bunch-grass counties had 
completely worn him out,— owing not 
so much, perhaps, to the heat and bad 
roads, as to the utter impossibility of 
getting anything satisfactory out of the 
resident members elect. The result 
was that no sooner had he become fairly 
settled in the time-worn depression in 
the center of the bed, than he fell fast 
asleep. 

But he was not to rest undisturbed. 


The whistle of a passing freight directly 
in front of his open window aroused 
him from a troubled dream, and as the 
dream was very unpleasant he was glad 
to have it interrupted. 

He sat up in bed and yawned. The 
light from the new moon lessened the 
darkness sufficiently for him to see 
what appeared to be something sitting 
on a chair by the window. He pinched 
himself, to make sure that he was awake, 
and that this was not a vision of his bad 
dream. But, no; for there it was —the 
dim outlines of a little, dried-up human 
form. 

Mr. Hope forced himself to speak. 
“What are you doing there?” he said, 
and his voice sounded harsh and strange. 

The shape seemed to shake itself. It 
then gave an asthmatic little chuckle, 
and in a voice that resembled the rat- 
tling of peas in a pod, said, “ You are 
Mr. Emery Hope.” 

“T don’t deny it,” he said ; “but who, 
in the name of porphyry, are you?” 

“T have been waiting a long while for 
you to awaken,” said the form at the 
window. 

“ The devil you have!” said Mr. Hope. 
“And to what do I owe all this?” 

“ You are very anxious to defeat that 
hydraulic mining bill?” observed the 
form, throwing one skinny leg over the 
other. “Am I not right ?” 

“And what if I am?” asked Hope. 
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“Tt seems a little irregular to wake up 
in the night, and discuss one’s private 
affairs with such an infernal looking 
mummy as you are.” 

“But I am not a mummy,” it con- 
tinued. “Iam the essence of the chem- 
ist Boleno, who was imprisoned one 
thousand years ago under a rock, on the 
north side of the butte called Dead 
Man’s Finger. I will help you to defeat 
that bill, if you will do something for 
me. The conditions are easy.” 

“What are the conditions?” asked 
Mr. Hope; “for,” he continued, “I be- 
lieve I would sign a contract with old 
Harry himself to win this fight.” 

“ You are to take my body and burn 
it,” said the spook eagerly. “ It is under 
a rock, just one hundred feet on a plumb 
line below the granite bowlder that 
crowns Dead Man’s Finger on the north 
side. Measure from the base of the 
bowlder. Will you do it?” rattled the 
spook, bending forward eagerly. 

“T won’t have to shake hands on it, 
will I ?”’ queried Mr. Hope. 

“No,” continued the other: “just 
promise that within one year from the 
time this bill is defeated you will fulfill 
your part of the agreement.” 

“Well, I promise,” returned Mr. 
Hope. ‘But how are you going to be 
able to help me?” 

“T will tell you,” it replied. “You 
are not to try and do anything further 
with the members, but turn your whole 
attention to the Governor. Do you 
think it would be of any advantage to 
you if you could force him to return a 
full and truthful answer to every ques- 
tion you might ask him?” it queried. 

“Return a full and truthful answer to 
any question I might ask him!” ex- 
claimed Hope. “That wou/d give mea 
cinch on him, sure.” 

“You evidently believe he has done 
things that he would not care to have 
known.” 

“Do I? Well, I should say so. I 
think he is as dishonest an old repro- 
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bate as ever drew breath; and he does 
me the honor of thinking the same of 
me. No. I will tell you, Mr. Essence 
of Bolenus, or whatever you call your- 
self, you will have to sink another shaft. 
His Honor and I would never hitch on 
any kind of an agreement.” 

“Yes, you will. To be sure you will,” 
returned the other. “For I will give 
you something that will make him com- 
mit himself; once you have him, you 
may .demand, in payment for silence, 
that he veto the bill. But it will soon 
be daylight, and I must make haste.” 

The little figure leaned over, and was 
silent a moment. It then continued: 
“You will find upon this window-sill a 
small seed, which you must put in a 
flower-pot, filled with rich earth. This 
you must be careful to water well each 
day. At the end of one month you 
will have a plant that resembles tobacco 
You must then cut and dry it, and have 
it made into a cigar. This cigar you 
must give to the Governor. Any ques- 
tion you may ask him, while he is smok- 
ing it, will receive a ful] and truthful 
answer. You can arrange the rest.” 

Mr. Hope hastened to speak, but the 
form had disappeared, and he noticed 
that the dawn was approaching. He 
arose and dressed himself. “A mighty 
vivid dream,” he said. 

Before leaving the room he walked 
over to the window, and there, lying on 
the sill, was a small, woolly seed. He 
picked it up:and placed it in the corner 
of an envelope, which he then folded 
and thrust deep down into his breast 
pocket. 

The first thing Mr. Hope did, upon 
arriving at his home, was to plant that 
seed. Day after day he watched and 
nourished the plant, until at the end of 
a month he found that there was just 
enough of it to make one medium-sized 
cigar. He cut and dried the little leaves 
and carried them toa tobacconist around 
the corner, and stood watching him in- 
tently while he rolled them into shape. 
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The next thing was to get witnesses 
to the Governor’s disclosures, and these 
must be men of weight, who would be 
believed. They must also be men who 
would make and keep a promise not to 
reveal anything that the Governor 
might say to them. . 

His choice settled upon Mr. George 
Amret, a leading merchant of the town, 
and on the Reverend Samuel James, of 
whose church Mr. Hope and his family 
were members. An arrangement was 
made with these gentlemen, to attend 
him on the following day. 

“You will hear strange things,” he 
said, — “things that will surprise you 
greatly.” He did not tell them what 
they were, but succeeded in getting 
them pledged to silence. 

The Governor was alone in his office, 

Vol. xxili—5. 


’ 


THERE IT WAS.’ 


when his secretary announced Mr. 
Emery Hope, Mr. George Amret, and 
the Reverend Samuel James. He re- 
ceived his visitors cordially, and offered 
them chairs. 

“We have come on very important 
business, Governor, and trust we can 
have a half an hour of yourtime.” Mr. 
Hope waited for an answer. The Gov- 
ernor turned, and announced to his sec- 
retary that he would be busy for that 
length of time, and Mr. Hope felt that 
he had won the first move. 

“T’ll fix the old hypocrite,” he said to 
himself; and then, aloud,— “As the 
matter to come before us very nearly 
concerns me, I trust, Governor, that 
you will not refuse to light a cigar with 
me. Wewill then proceed to business.” 

As he reached for his case, he trem- 
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bled violently. What if the Governor 
should refuse to smoke? There was 
one cigar on each side of the case. The 
one he wished to retain was held down 
by his thumb, the other being held 
toward the Governor. 

It was taken, the cigars were lighted, 
and another point was scored. 

Mr. Hope’s eyes fairly gleamed as he 
looked toward his enemy, contentedly 
puffing away at the cigar that was to 
seal his doom. 

“T will hold it over him as long as he 
lives,” he said to himself; “and it will 
make tiptop political capital when the 
time comes to use it. His influence 
amounts to a great deal,” dreamed 
Hope, “and it is a lever that I shall 
now be able tocommand. I shall get 
concessions that will make me the 
wealthiest man in the State, and—” 

“1 beg your pardon, Mr. Hope, but I 
shall have to ask you to make known 
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your business; I am pressed for time,” 
broke in the Governor. “ Will you 
please tell me why you came here?” 

“Certainly,” he replied; “I came 
here to get you to tell these gentlemen 
and myself all about your rascality.” 

The Governor was thunderstruck. 

Hope was no less so; but he rallied 
first, and mentally framed an apology. 
“Yes, I consider you a villain. That is 
—you understand—I mean I, myself, 
think you are a d—d rascal.” 

The minister sprang to his feet, and 
exclaimed, “ What is the meaning of 
this abuse and profanity; do you not 
pretend to be a Christian man, and a 
member of my church ?” 

“Yes. That is, I pretend,” answered 


Hope; “but I am an infernal hypo- 
crite, and [ have always thought you 
were the same.” 

The minister sunk into his seat, and 
Hope attempted to arise, but could not. 


“WILL YOU PLEASE TELL ME WHY YOU CAME HERE?” 
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Something seemed to chain him to his 
place. 

“Perhaps, while you are in a mood 
for talking so plainly about other peo- 
ple,” said the Governor sarcastically, 
“you will tell me if there is any truth 
in the rumor that you have been offer- 
ing bribes to members of the legislature 
during the past two months.” 

“It is true,’ murmured Hope, “I 
have not only offered them, but in two 
cases I have had them accepted ” 

The Governor seemed somewhat sur- 
prised about the plainness of the answer. 
“ Was there anything in the charge that 
you accepted money from the railroad, 
while on the Commission ?”’ he asked. 

“O, yes,” replied Hope, “several 
times. Once I got five hun —”’ 

“Hold on,” shouted Mr. Amret, “I 
have always suspected that at the time 
you sold me those Bloomingdale bonds, 
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you knew the company had failed. Is 
it so?” 

- “QO, yes, it is so,” he said faintly, “I 
heard it an hour before the sale.” 

The perspiration was running down 
his face in streams. ‘“ Gentlemen, have 
mercy,” he cried, “force open my mouth, 
and take away this cigar.” 

He made a frantic effort to rise, and 
had nearly succeeded, when something 
struck him on the head. He opened his 
eyes, and found himself lying on the 
floor in the hotel. The sun was just 
peeping over the horizon, and the voice 
of the landlady was calling him for his 
train. 

“Thank the Lord,” he said, as he 
gave a parting pull to his valise strap, 
“that when a fellow grows up without a 
familiar acquaintance with Truth, he 
does not have to be introduced to her 


all at once.” 
Colvin B. Brown. 





SILENCE. 


Tuou art the weapon of Wisdom, more keen than the two-edged sword ; 
At the tip of the tongue thou bidest, awaiting the master’s word: 
Yet it needs true wit to wield thee, and truer to keep thee long. 
Deeper than speech thy comfort, in insult, in sorrow, in wrong; 
And if in telling his love-tale, unknowing thy strength is so strong, 

He uses thee not, she will quick discover 


He is no lover. 


Let me follow thy counsel, Silence, and end my song. 


Charlotte W. Thurston. 
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MICRONESIA. 


END a man aloft to the 

fore royal yard to look out 

for land,” was the order 

given by the captain of a 

vessel sailing in the pleas- 

ant northeast trade winds 

of the Pacific Ocean, a few 

miles from the Equator, 

and in longitude 174 East. 

Four days previously 

this vessel had crossed the 

meridian on which the 

world’s day begins, thus 

discarding one day, and 

passing from Friday to 

Sunday. The discarded day was to have 

been the birthday of one of the passen- 

gers, who, under the circumstances, was 
at a loss to know his own age. 

It was not fifteen minutes before the 

sailor, who was on his first voyage among 

coral islands, reported in doubtful tones 
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from his lofty lookout, “The appear- 
ance of trees growing out of the ocean.” 

Another half hour’s sailing caused the 
cry of “Land ho!” to come, this time 
with no uncertain sound, and a white 
beach was reported visible under the 
trees. 

A coral island in the Gilbert group 
was soon plainly seen from the deck. 
In another hour the anchor was dropped 
under the lee of the coral reef and trees, 
the vessel surrounded with scores of 
canoes, and the deck swarming with 
natives. 

This island, Tapiteuea by name, is 
twenty-one hundred miles to the south- 
west of Honolulu, the course and dis- 
tance being the same as that from San 
Francisco to Honolulu. 

Micronesia, “ Little Islands,” is a 
portion of Polynesia, composed of four 
distinct groups, the Gilbert or Kings- 
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mill, which lie on the Equator in the 
longitude mentioned ; the Marshall or 
Mulgraves, subdivided into two chains, 
the Radacks on the east, and the Ralicks 
on the west, which lie from five to thir- 
teen degrees farther north, and from 
two to ten degrees farther west; and 
the Caroline, still farther to the west, 
and stretching along east and west from 
longitude 163° to 135° east, and from 5° 
to 12° north latitude. North of the Car- 


oline group, between longitude 147° and 
142° east, and latitude 12° and 17’ north, 
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Caroline Islands, and left a governor, 
with several officers, fifty soldiers, twen- 
ty-five convicts,and six Capuchin priests, 
on the high island of Panapa. In the 
same year the Germans claimed the 
Marshall Islands, each nation basing its 
claim upon the right of discovery, and 
intruding themselves upon the lawful 
owners without invitation: but what 
honor or profit can accrue to any of 
these governments through possession 
of these worthless little pin-heads of the 
Pacific puzzles one familiar with them. 


AN APPROACH. 


are the Ladrone Islands.. The Gilbert 
and Marshall groups are exclusively low 
reefs of coral formation, while the two 
others include both coral and volcanic 
islands. 

The native race of the Ladrones is 
extinct, but some of the group are used 
for a penal colony by the Spanish. 

The Gilbert Islands have recently 
come into some prominence, through 
the act of the English government in 
taking formal possession of them. In 
1887 the Spanish took control of the 


A chain of sixteen islands, or more 
properly speaking, sixteen reefs, com 
poses the Gilbert Archipelago. Upon 
eight of these are found from eight to 
thirty islets of various sizes. The name 
less generally used, Kingsmill Isiands, 
formerly designated a few of the south- 
ern ones only. As the result of one 
islet, sometimes mistaken for the whole 
group, being discovered and named by 
one person, and another by another, 
each island, as well as the whole group, 
has a distinct name of its own. The 
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easternmost, sighted June 3d, 1765, and 
named Byron Island for the discoverer, 
was the first of this archipelago discov- 
ered. This island is placed upon the 
chart some fifty-five miles to the east of 
its true position, which is latitude 1° 
26'S., and longitude 176° 50° E 

Such poor surveying has been done, 
that no charts yet issued can be relied 
upon by the navigator. I have sailed 


over the designated position of hundreds 
of non-existing islands, while many that 
do exist are sadly misplaced, thus ren- 
dering navigation safe only under strict 


watch by day and night. It would not 
seem amiss for some of our great gov- 
ernments, with their numerous men-of- 
war lying month after month in foreign 
harbors, to spend a season in a thorough 
survey, for the benefit of science and 
navigation. 

These Gilbert atolls, or coral islands, 
which vary in size and form, inclose la- 
goons of every shape, into almost all of 
which there is at least one passage. In 
the lagoon numerous coral patches rise 
nearly to the surface of the water, mak- 
ing sailing dangerous, except by day- 
light, when the sun is at one’s back. 
They are, however, quiet and safe places 
for anchorage, with a depth from forty 
to two hundred feet. 

The average height of the islands is 
about six or seven feet above the sea 
level. The soil, whichis but a few inch- 
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es deep, consists of a mixture of very 
fine coral sand and decayed vegetable 
matter. Few are entirely covered with 
trees ; they usually have barren portions 
that even the tide runs over at high 
water. 

The climate is equable, as the ther- 
mometer on board ship shows a uniform 
height of eighty-four degrees. From 
October to April is called the winter ; 
and from May to September, the fine 
weather season. During the latter, the 
trade winds blow steadily from the north- 
east and east, and the natives improve 
the opportunity to make voyages in their 
large proas, or canoes, to other islands 
of the group to visit friends or fight foes. 

As we look upon these vast break- 
waters of nature, the unanswered ques- 
tion of their origin never fails to arise. 
Are the various islets upon these reefs 
the remnants of one continuous island, 
which by the constant action of wind 
and wave have gradually been worn and 
washed apart; or, is the coral still at 
work, gathering to itself all the atoms 
washed upon it, until the wonderful 
formation rises above the sea.as a new 
islet, which in the future will unite with 
the others, and the entire reef be cov- 
ered with trees ? 

On the other hand, has there at one 
time been a large continent in this part 
of the Pacific Ocean, which has gradual- 
ly sunk under the water, and as the 
mountain tops disappeared, the coral 
used them as a foundation upon which 
to build? Do the passages through the 
reefs, into the lagoons, mark the place 
where once a river ran? How came the 
natives upon these islands? Whence 
the cocoanut and the pandanus (screw 
pine) trees, and the other fifteen or 
twenty forms of life that are found 
there? 

The view of a coral island, with its 
wonderful reef, sparkling lagoon, and 
forest of tropical trees, is a pleasant 
sight ; but the interest in this is lost 
when we land upon the beach, and for 
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the first time look upon the real live 
heathen. 

In all Micronesia the inhabitants are 
a brown race, with straight black hair, 


FOOD, SHELTER, 


bearing little resemblance to the woolly- 
haired African race found on the New 
Guinea, New Britain, Solomon, Loyalty, 
New Hebrides, and Fiji islands. 

Rev. Robert W. Logan, for many 
years a successful missionary in the 
Caroline Group, in writing upon this 
subject, says: “ The islands inhabited 
by the Polynesians enter like a wedge 
among those inhabited by the brown 
race, the apex being the Fiji Islands. 
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The accepted theory until recently has 
been that the brown Polynesians be- 
long to the Malay race. Later investi- 
gations by Judge Forander, of the Ha- 


AND CLOTHING, 


waiian Islands, and certain German 
scholars, render it probable that they 
may be a branch of the Caucasian race. 
It is thought that by means of their 
languages, traditions, and mythologies, 
the Polynesians can be traced back 
from their present abode, step by step, 
through the island groups of the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans to the Indian Penin- 
sula, and onward to the central table- 
lands of Asia, whence the Caucasian 
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races in the beginning of history emi- 
grated westward and southward. 

“In those groups in which the differ- 
ent islands are near enough to allow of 
communication, even though compara- 
tively infrequent, there is usually a 
common language ; where widely sepa- 
rated, different languages have been 
developed. 

“Most of the various dialects abound 
in vowel sounds, two consonants rarely 
coming together in the middle of a 
word, and all words ending in vowels.” 
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lation of Micronesia is found in this one 
group, their number at the present time 
being estimated at nearly fifty thousand 
people. One of the smallest islands, 
not over two miles in diameter, has up- 
on it some seventeen hundred inhabi- 
tants ; while Tapiteuea, a continuous is- 
land thirty milesin length, without any 
lagoon, has a population of nearly six 
thousand. 

A boat approaching the shore is the 
signal for all in the vicinity to assemble 
upon the beach. Before landing, let us 
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The Gilbert Islanders, by far the 
most numerous, are a darker and larger 
race than the others, and bear a striking 
resemblance to the Hawaiians. 

In any other gronp the attention will 
not be particularly attracted by great 
numbers, but upon landing at any of 
the Gilberts, and viewing the beach lit- 
erally covered with natives, no one 
fails to ask, “ Where did they all come 
from?” “How can they all live upon 
this small strip of land?” which in no 
place exceeds a quarter of a mile in 
width. It is believed that half the popu- 


"S HOUSE. 


stand in the’boat and take a survey of 
what is before us. At the water’s edge 
isa throng of children of both sexes, 
guiltless of all covering. Behind them 
a throng of men, from the youth to the 
gray-haired, some of whom are as desti- 
tute of clothing as the children before 
them, and the remainder but little bet- 
ter off. Farther up the beach, huddled 
together under the trees, are the women, 
no less curious, but not allowed in the 
ranks of men. Never in one instance, 
in any part of Micronesia, have I seen 
a woman without some covering. 
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On my first visit to these islands, I 
saw at once where the fashion and name 
of banging the hair, so much practiced 
by the women of our home-land, origi- 
nated. It no doubt was from the heathen 
men and women of Micronesia, who to 
prevent the hair on their mop-like heads 
from covering their eyes, literally 
banged it off in front between two 
stones. 

The bodies of men, women, and chil- 
dren, are tattooed, and this cruel work 
is begun before they are a year old. 

Being of a naturally quarrelsome and 
savage disposition, these heathen have 
engaged in such prolonged and fierce 
warfare, that their bodies are also cov- 
ered with scars, of which they are very 
proud, since they are indications of their 
bravery and courage. Their ignorant 
idea of courage, which often causes their 
death, is well shown in the case of the 
young man who noticed, while convers- 
ing with us, along native spear, covered 
with terrible sharks’ teeth, which had 
been brought on board to sell, fall from 
its position on the rail. In his haste to 
catch it before it reached the deck, he 
received a severe cutting in the palm of 
his hand, from which the blood ran 
freely. Not the slightest attention was 
paid by him to the accident, neither 
were we permitted to look at the hand. 
They do not hesitate to slash open any 
suffering part, to let out, as they think, 
the pain. 

The coming of numerous trading ves- 
sels seeking cobra (dried cocoanut 
meat) has been the means of introdu- 
cing as trade the more deadly weapons, 
guns, pistols, knives, etc., with which 
nearly all their fighting is now done; 
whereas, in the past, spears, slings, and 
clubs, of their own making were used. 

I was reliably informed that formerly 
at least seventy per cent of the deaths 
among the natives were violent,— from 
murder, which is thought so lightly of 
as not to be considered punishable. 
The relatives of the murdered one are 
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satisfied with the presentation of a piece 
of land, or a cocoanut tree or two. 
Although the loss of life is so great and 
constant, there seems little danger of 
depopulation. While we were anchored 
at Tarama, the case of a native woman 
giving birth to three healthy children 
came to my notice. 

The Gilbert Islanders are more in- 
clined to cannibalism than any others 
in Micronesia, and there is probably no 
adult among them who has not tasted 
human flesh. 

The native food consists of a variety of 
fish, tortoise, cocoanuts, and pandanus. 
The papayer fruit, better known as the 
mummy apple, has been successfully 
introduced. Pigs, ducks, and chickens, 
are becoming quite numerous, and prov- 
ing an additional blessing to the scanty 
store. The habit of destroying their 
enemies’ cocoanut trees during their 
fights often reduces them to the verge 
of starvation. 

The only fresh water is secured by 
the rising tide, pressing into holes dug 
for the purpose the rain that falls up- 
on theisland. Even this is so brackish 
that the natives prefer the delicious cool 
water from the half-grown cocoanut just 
plucked from the tree. 

Although their grief is slight over 
murder, there is great demonstration of 
sorrow when they are called to separate. 
I well remember our first experience of 
a night made hideous. As we were sit- 
ting on deck under our awning, peace- 
fully enjoying a pleasant evening in a 
quiet lagoon, suddenly shrieks, cries 
wailings, and shouts, brought us to our 
feet, and it was not difficult to imagine 
that we were standing near the mouth 
of the pit, and that these unearthly 
sounds proceeded directly from Pande- 
monium. The natives were lamenting 
the departure of some of their kindred, 
who were to take passage with us the 
following day. There may not have 
been many tears shed upon the occa- 
sion ; it would seem unnecessary with 
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the amount of noise. Since they seem 
to have natural affection for their chil- 
dren, one cannot but wonder at their 
general custom of giving away their own 
to their friendsand thenadopting others. 

There still remain in this group many 
of the disgusting forms of heathenism. 
Had I not witnessed their customs re- 
garding their dead it would seem incred- 
ible. A mother will carry about with 
her the body of her dead child until it 
falls to pieces, when she carefully cleans 
the bones and carries them. A wife 
will often continue to sleep for weeks 
under a mat beside the body of her hus- 
band. 

As navigators, the Marshall Islanders 
are superior, and can boast of their hy- 
drographers. It seems impossible that 


the primitive chart, constructed with 
small limber sticks to represent cur- 
rents and waves, with a shell or pebble 
at intersections to represent islands, and 
which is remarkable for its accuracy, 
could have been made by instinct or 
memory. Still, many are the unfortu- 


nate native voyagers, who, through a 
change of swell or obscured stars, their 
only compass, have lost their way, and 
indeed found themselves “all at sea.” 
Many are never heard from; others have 
drifted to inhospitable shores only to 
meet with a violent death; while still 
others have been rescued by vessels, and 
landed even in China and San Francis- 
co. Some of these, as those who have 
risen from the dead, I have had the 
pleasure of returning to their homes 
and friends. 

It is interesting to watch the ingeni- 
ous method experience has taught them 
of getting the water from their canoes 
when upset, where they cannot stand 
on the bottom. Several men, after push- 
ing the canoe in a certain direction, by 
swimming as fast as possible, will sud- 
denly stop, causing the water to rush 
out at the farther end. Before it can 
fill again, they are off in the opposite 
direction, and the same maneuver gone 
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through with. This is repeated until 
the boat is sufficiently empty to keep 
the gunwale above water, when the re- 
mainder can be bailed out. 

Instead of pressing the oil from the 
cocoanuts, as in former years, the na- 
tives now cut the cocoanut meat, when 
thoroughly ripe, into small pieces, and 
expose it to the hot rays of the sun for 
a few days. This, now called cobra, is 
shipped in large quantities to the United 
States and Germany, where the oil that 
is pressed from it is used in our fine 
toilet soaps. For the cobra the natives 
receive from one to two cents a pound, 
while it is estimated that each cocoanut 
tree produces seventy cents worth a 
year. 

Business firms, with respectable 
names, from Australia, New Zealand, 
California, and Germany, are engaged 
in the cobra business among these 
islands, but their respectability does not 
interfere with a great deal of business 
injurious to the natives. Rum, tobacco, 
firearms, giant powder, anything to 
bring them the desired cobra, is sent 
by them and placed in the hands of 
white traders, who, acting as their 
agents upon the various islands, stand 
ready to secure it. Upon the native in- 
sisting on receiving cash for his com- 
modity, it is paid in Chilean or Mexican 
money, purchased by the business firm 
for this purpose at a large discount. 

The offscouring of humanity have 
found their way here, where, away from 
all law and restraint, they seem content 
to pass their indolent days in the full 
indulgence of all their low and evil pas- 
sions. In meeting such specimens of 
white and colored humanity, with their 
hang-dog looks and downcast eyes, it 
seems impossible that one created in 
the image of his Maker can be brought 
so low. Many of them, like the natives, 
with minds but slightly more elevated, 
use but little clothing and bear the same 
tattoo marks. The natives are the in- 
nocent victims of such men, and from 
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this class the business firms choose, 
often to their cost, their agents. 

Many amusing incidents have come 
to my notice during the years spent 
among these natives. 

A mail sent from Honolulu by a whal- 
er, to Reverend Hiram Bingham, was 
delivered to some natives to hand to 
him, but although it came so near its 
destination, he never received it,— for 
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The natives are fond of all kinds of 
perfumes, and are eager to purchase 
what they call in their broken English, 
“smell.” The favorite among the Gil- 
berts seems to be kerosene oil, with 
which they cover their bodies when pre- 
paring for a feast or dance. 

A shrewd native, when sending a box 
of shells to a friend in Honolulu, placed 
at the top a piece of red calico and the 






“ WHENCE COME THEY ?”’ 


the natives ate it up! Another time, as 
the natives could imagine no other use 
for some soap that had washed ashore, 
at the same island from a wreck, they 
ate that also. 

We were amused by the request of a 
king, that had evidently learned the use 
of soap, who sent word through his na- 
tive crew, asking us to furnish him with 
soap and towel with which to perform 
his ablutions before visiting our vessel. 


s 
remnants of a round comb and mirror. 
The friend took the hint, and returned 
new articles of the same description. 
This reminds me of an old chief who 
would come with “a present of eggs,” 
and announce that his wife “ would like 
some needles, thread, and buttons.” 
Having only surnames, parents and 
children alike, with a few exceptions, call 
each other by these. When a youthful 
offspring, named for some foreigner 
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whom they have heard spoken to as 
Mr. ——, is addressed by parents as 
“Mr. Bingham,” “ Mr. Walkup,” “ Mr. 
Garland,” one cannot help smiling. 
Children of refinement and heathen- 
ism are alike in natural propensities. 
There is no less mischief lurking in the 
eyes of a Gilbert Island boy, when he 
recognizes an opportunity to play a trick 
upon his companion, than is seen in the 
American youth ; and he is as capable 
of looking as innocent after thrusting a 
live lizard into the bushy head of an- 
other bcy, as the American lad while 
answering his teacher’s questions from 
a concealed book. The boyish game 
most highly enjoyed is that of building 
a bonfire, from which they snatch live 
fire-brands and pursue each other, often 
engaging in warm skirmishes, in which 
their naked bodies are sadly burned. 
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of Day. 


Missionary work was begun in Mi- 
cronesia, through missionaries of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, in 1852, and has been 
continued without intermission. Many 
have accepted the Gospel, and many will 
not. The contrast between the two 
classes is most marked. 

I have failed to notice any benefit, 
with the exception of taking away fire- 
arms, preventing wars, and checking 
frequent murders and the lawlessness of 
some of the above mentioned white 
traders, through foreign government, 
either to the natives or the powers who 
have usurped their rights. If the Eng- 
lish are able to demonstrate the value of 
their Gilbert Island possessions, they 
will do more than the Germans have 
done in the Marshall, or the Spanish in 
the Caroline groups. 

Isaiah Bray. 


OF DAY. 


MorninG and bugle call, 
And a fresh wind blowing free; 
Ride out, ride out with mingled shout, 
Ye knights of the day to be! 
For the red glow rises in the east, 
And the red blood in the heart ; 
Light for the earth, light for the world, 
Full light for field and mart! 
The mists uplift, the woods awake, 
The birds and the waters sing, 
And music rolls through sunlit souls 
To the touch of the times a-ring. 
With sword and palm, with spear and balm, 
Ride into the regal morn; 
From the shades of wrong a wide and strong 
New day of the Lord is born. 


Aurilla Furber. 
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“You might horsewhip him,” sug- 
gested Tom Van Shyster, flipping the 
ash from his cigarette. “ You are big 
enough, Jimmy, and strong enough to 
knock the stuffing out of him in two 
minutes,” 

The two men were standing in front 
of the pretty fireplace in the reading- 
room of the University Club, and one of 


them, judging by his flushed face and 
excited gestures, was laboring under 
much mental distress. 

“ That ’s just the worst feature of the 


business. There would be no satisfac- 
tion in lickin’ such a bag of bones as 
Blagg. Confound it,’ —he continued, 
gazing ruefully at a copy of that morn- 
ing’s ‘ Enquirer, which he held in his 
right hand,—“ what have I done to the 
Johnny that he should pillory me like 
this? It’s a beastly shame. If I’d 
known I was goin’ to drop into such a 
slatin’ in the papers I’d have stayed in 
England. I’ve a deuced good mind to 
chuck the States and become a British 
subject. I hd¥e, indeed.” 

His friend trembled at this threat. 

“Don’t do that, Jimmy. We can’t 
spare you, old man. You'll get over 
this. Nobody here pays any atten- 
tion to Blagg. He’s given me many a 
dose. Of course he ought to be tarred 
and feathered; but who’s going to do 
it?” 

VOL, xxiii—7. 


The Rich Fool and the Clever Pauper. 


“TI don’t care so much about myself, 
Tom, but I draw the line at my mother. 

He read as follows: “ What can we 
expect from the son of a woman who 
deliberately sold herself for a paltry 
title, and took honest American gold to 
gild the tarnished escutcheon of a spend- 
thrift English baronet.” 

It is necessary to explain that Jimmy 
Bagster was an American citizen. Old 
Bagster, early in the sixties, accumu- 
lated an enormous fortune, variously 
estimated at from one to five millions. 
When he died, half of his estate, being 
community property, went to his wife, 
and the other half fell to Jimmy, then 
a freckle-faced boy of five. Mrs. Bag- 
ster, who hated San Francisco because 
some of the best houses there were 
closed to her, took herself and her dia- 
monds to Mayfair, where, thanks to a 
house in Park Lane, a first-class chef, 
and the most ravishing toilets, she cap- 
tured the hand and heart of a hard rid- 
ing baronet. Jimmy was duly sent to~ 
Eton and Christchurch. At Eton he 
achieved distinction on the river, but 
soared no higher in his studies than the 
lower fifth form. At Christchurch his 
career was cut ruthlessly short by the 
Dean, who sent him down at the end of 
his third term. Jimmy shed no tears, 
and announced his intention of visiting 
San Francisco. 
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“T’mason of the Golden West,” he 
told his mother, “and I’m goin’ to look 
after my property. The master’s eye, 
you know.” 

So Jimmy and his valet registered at 
the best hotel, and occupied a handsome 
suite of rooms upon the third floor. 
Nob Hill welcomed him effusively, and 
Clubdom opened wideits portals. Jimmy 
was young, rich, healthy, and good-na- 
tured. His English accent was the 
genuine thing, and all his coats were 
cut in Conduit Street. Of course, he 
became the fashion. At the present 
writing he had been exactly six months 
in California. 

Van Shyster pleasantly cursed Blagg 
and all his tribe as soon as Jimmy had 
finished quoting from the article in the 
Enquirer. 

“Tt’s really too bad,” he admitted. 
“ Say, let ’s crack a small bottle, and see 
if we can’t evolve something out of our 
inner consciousness. Two heads are 
better than one.” 

“I’m afraid, Tommy, that our heads 
don’t amount to much. This fellow 
Blagg has the bulge on us when it comes 
to heads. Hang it all, who is he, any- 
way, that he sneers at polo and pigeon 
shooting ? He could n’t sit a horse over 
a fence to save his life, and looks a reg- 
ular duffer at all kinds of sport. I should 
like to know more about him.” 

“He’s no friend of mine,” said Van 
Shyster. “ But McLeod over there’’— 
he indicated with his hand a rising 
young lawyer —“ was at college with 
him, and is posted. We'll find out what 
there is to know from him. Come over 
here, Mac, and tell us about Homer 
Blagg.” 

“ Homer ?”—McLeod sighed reflect- 
ively,— “poor old Homer. He used to 
be a chum of mine. Clever? O yes, 
but soured. He’s made an awful mess 
of life, somehow. At Harvard we ex- 
pected great things of Blagg, but he has 
had hard luck. He took a high degree 
in medicine, but I never heard of his 
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practicing. Then he tried law and gave 
that up. He has made heaps of enemies, 
and since he took to borrowing from his 
old friends, I’ve fought rather shy of 
him. He struck me for five dollars only 
last week. Poor Homer, poor fellow.” 

Van Shyster and Jimmy listened with 
interest. 

“ He’s married too,” pursued McLeod, 
“has a wife and half a dozen children. 
To support them he writes. I see he’s 
been after you, Bagster. Given youa 
scorching, too. He’s always down up- 
on millionaires. Well, you can afford 
to laugh at Homer Blagg. He makes 
capital — bread and butter, to put it 
plainly,— out of your polo breeches and 
brown boots. Apparently the perfec- 
tion of their cut is not appreciated in 
the woolly West, but give us time, and 
we'll get there. It will pay you as a 
wise man to join in the general laugh. 
You can’t sue the Euxguirer for libel, 
and you can’t make a punching bag out 
of Homer Blagg, because the sympathy 
of your fellow citizens would be on the 
side of the poor newspaper man. After 
all, nobody you care about pays any at- 
tention to these periodical diatribes. 
The wise man can read between the 
lines the envy and jealousy that inspires 
them. Blagg vents his spleen upon you 
and Tommy here, because you ’re at the 
top of the social ladder and he’s at the 
bottom. It’s hard luck upon you, be- 
cause you re a stranger to our ways, and 
I know you’ve taken the keenest inter- 
est in this polo and football. Remember 
to your comfort that all decent people 
are cordially grateful to you. When 
you get your bearings you'll find out 
that the Enquirer is written for the 
masses. They demand pungent, spicy 
nonsense, and the editor—very properly 
from the dollar and cents point of view 
—sees that they get it. It’s an easy 
matter to poke fun at any manly amuse- 
ment. I think it’s Aristotle who says 
that the ludicrous is always on the sur- 
face, and men like Blagg are constitu- 
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tionally superficial. No, thank you, no 
champagne for me; I never drink be- 
fore lunch. Goodby.” 

“Hang on a minute,” cried Jimmy, 
“Can you give me Blagg’s address?” 

“He lives in a miserable flat on Mis- 
sion Street. You will find the exact 
number in the directory.” 

The young men consumed their pint 
of extra dry in meditative silence. They 
both respected McLeod, whose opin- 
ions generally carried weight both in 
the University Club and elsewhere. 
Moreover, he had inspired in the simple 
heart of Jimmy acertain interest in the 
misfortunes of Blagg and his family ; an 
interest which was doubtless stimulated 
by the curious discovery that Blagg oc- 
cupied’ number §000% Mission Street, 
which formed part and parcel of the 
great Bagster estate. 

After luncheon, which consisted of 
Blue Points, potted char, eggs &@ /a Bene- 
dict,and a remarkable Maraschino jelly, 
Jimmy announced his intention of tak- 
ing a walk by himself. Accordingly he 
selected a large, full-flavored Carolina, 
which he lit and stuck aggressively in 
the corner of his mouth, then turned 
up the bottom of his pants,— Jimmy 
always called them trousers,— screwed 
an eyeglass tightly into his right eye, 
grasped an Irish blackthorn firmly in 
the middle, and sauntered leisurely 
down the steps of the club and out into 
the street. On his road down town he 
was hailed by several of his friends, but 
contrary to custom continued his soli- 
tary progress until he reached the offices 
of his lawyer. 

“T see,” he began, blushing through 
his freckles, “that a fellow called Homer 
Blagg lives in one of my flats.” 

“Yes,” replied his lawyer, “and he is 
one of the worst tenants you have.” 

“Does he know that I’m his land- 
lord?” 

“No: all your business is conducted 
in my name.” 

“Ah,” said Jimmy. He settled him- 
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self comfortably in his chair, lighted an- 
other Carolina, and remarked genially 
that it was an uncommonly pleasant 
day. 

The lawyer laughed. “ You’ve not 
come here, Jimmy, to talk to me about 
the weather. I’m a busy man, so ex- 
cuse my abruptness. I presume you are 
annoyed about this article of Blagg’s. 
He goes for you without the gloves.” 

“He does.” 

“Well, you have an excellent chance 
to get even. He owes you a consider- 
able sum of money. You can attach 
his furniture, and make it generally hot 
for him. He ought to be made an ex- 
ample of, and your name need n’t ap- 
pear.” 

“T hear he’s hard up,” remarked Mr. 
Bagster. 

“The Bank of San Francisco has some 
of his paper,” said the lawyer, in the 
petulant tone of a man who settles all 
his bills promptly upon the first of the 
month. 

“Did they lend him money without 
security ?” 

“ Humph, the wisest make mistakes, 
my boy. They thought the security was 
good at the time they made the loan. 
Blagg was then editor and proprietor of 
a society paper that had quite a vogue, 
and seemed on the high road of prosper- 
ity. The fellow has talent, but his pen 
runs away with him. He involved him- . 
self in a libel suit that ruined him, and 
the paper went to the bow-wows. The 
cashier of the bank, who was a personal 
friend of his wife’s, took his note for 
three thousand dollars. Perhaps, under 
the circumstances, I should have done 
the same myself.” 

“‘T suppose the bank would be glad to 
sell Blagg’s paper ?” 

“ At a large discount, yes.” 

Jimmy sucked silently at his cigar for 
the space of a minute, then he spoke 
out boldly. 

“T’ll tell you what I want you to do. 
Buy this note from the bank, find out 
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all you can about Blagg’s outside in- 
debtedness, do nothing for the present 
about selling him up, and advise me as 
soon as you have the necessary infor- 
mation. Good mornin’.” 

The lawyer stared at his trim, retreat- 
ing figure in astonished silence. 

“Great Scott,” hemurmured. “Jimmy 
is on the war path. Nothing short of 
Blagg’s scalp will satisfy him. Well, 
well, this world is full of surprises. 
Who, in the name of the Sphinx, would 
have accused Jimmy Bagster of being 
revengeful? I always considered him 
the most good-natured fool of my ac- 
quaintance.” 


Before the end of the week Jimmy 
received a note from his lawyer inform- 
ing him that according to instructions 
he was prepared to lay before him a 
succinct statement of Homer Blagg’s 
financial condition. A few more days 
elapsed, and Blagg received a letter 
from the attorney asking him to meet a 
client,— no name mentioned,— at his 
office. Thus it came to pass that Jimmy 
and the Juvenal of the Pacific Slope met 
face to face. It is pertinent to add that 
during the preceding week two more 
articles dealing with the idiosyncracies 
of Jimmy and his friends had appeared 
in the columns of the Exguitrer. Both 
were the fruit of Blagg’s caustic pen. 
Both were offensively personal. Both, 
if possible, more cruelly cutting than 
the first. 

The contrast between stout, smiling, 
red-faced Jimmy and Blagg impressed 
the lawyer, who albeit was no senti- 
mentalist, as pathetic in the extreme. 
Jimmy, lying back in his chair, clothed 
in spotless homespun, smoothing his 
blonde mustache and indolently survey- 
ing Homer Blagg through his eyeglass, 
looked the incarnation of well-groomed, 
well-fed prosperity. Poor Blagg, dark 
and saturnine, out of elbows and out of 
temper, sat rigidly upright in his chair, 
scowling fiercely at Jimmy and chewing 
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the cud of bitter introspection. Physi- 
cally he was the wreck of a once hand- 
some man. The habitual stoop of the 
hack writer had twisted his slender, 
graceful figure. Insufficient nourish- 
ment had hollowed his cheeks and 
temples. Care and disappointment had 
traced their indelible lines upon his 
sunken features, but his fine eye still 
glowed with the fire of intense vitality 

The lawyer addressed him in the 
bland tone of the advocate. 

“Mr. Blagg, my client, Mr. James 
Bagster, holds your note of hand for 
three thousand dollars, principal and 
interest unpaid. What are you going 
to do about it ?” / 

“I thought the Bank of San Francisco 
held it.” 

“They have assigned it to Mr. Bag- 
ster. My client also holds certain 
orders on you payable at sight, and rep- 
resenting in the aggregate some $495. 
He wishes to know if you are in a posi- 
tion to meet this indebtedness. Lastly 


he is your landlord, and I find you are 


in arrears to him for over a year’s rent.” 

“Is Mr. Bagster my landlord?” 

“ He is.” 

Blagg glanced at the two men in con- 
sternation. Then he said in a low voice, 
that trembled in spite of his efforts to 
control it. 

“Tam completely in your power. For 
myself I ask nothing, but in the name 
of my wife and children I plead for for- 
bearance. Give me time! Give me 
time!” 

“T have one more question to ask 
you, Mr. Blagg. What excuse can you 
offer for persecuting my. client and his 
friends through the medium of the met- 
ropolitan press?” 

Blagg, galvanized into passion, sprang 
to his feet. 

“Curse you,” he cried, “you have 
conspired to ruin me. I see the trap 
into which I have fallen, but I’ll die 
game. You wish to know the motive 
that inspired those articles ?” 
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He turned to Jimmy, who met his 
furious glance with a half smile. 

“I do, Mr. Blagg. To my knowledge 
I never injured you. I’m a harmless 
sort of chap, I believe. What have I 
done, to bring all this unkind ridicule 
upon my head?” 

“Ye gods!” cried Blagg. 
what he has done!” 

“ Yes, what have I done? Tell me.” 

“You exist,” hissed Homer. “ You 
cumber the ground. You rot at ease 
like the fat weed. You eat, drink, and 
are merry, while men with a hundred 
times your brains and a thousand times 
your energy and ability, starve! Ah, 
Heaven ! the injustice of it!” 

‘Do you blame me for eatin’, and 
drinkin’, and makin’ merry ?” 

“T blame you because you belong toa 
class that is trying to corrupt our West- 
ern simplicity (save the mark!) with the 
vices of effete monarchies. Because you 
are trying to introduce foreign customs 
and manners that may not be tolerated 
here. Because, in short, you are a snob, 
sir, from the tip of your ten-dollar shoe 
to the crown of your ten-dollar hat. It 
is not your miserable carcass that ex- 
cites my spleen, but the principle you 
represent, the principle of monopoly and 
greed. Tell me of one good deed you 
have done, and I will beg your pardon.” 

“T cannot lay claim to even one,” said 
Jimmy slowly, the same half smile hov- 
ering around the corners of his mouth. 
“T’ve had a good time so far, and in 
my humble way tried to give my pals a 
good time, and the people generally 
whom I’ve rubbed up against. It’s 
true enough that I’ve not hunted out 
misery. I’m not built for slummin’. 
It may surprise you, but I’d no idea 
that a clever man like yourself could be 
knocked out in the fight for existence. 
There must be something rotten some- 
where —some joint loose. Well, Mr. 
Blagg, you’ve answered my question 
fairly, and you ’ve given me an idea or 
two, which, as you said in your Sunday 
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article, I am sadly in need of. As this 
is a business affair, you will allow me to 
pay for my lesson in my own way.” 

As he finished speaking, Jimmy drew 
an elaborate matchbox from his pocket, 
and extracted therefrom a vesta. Then 
he coolly proceeded to set alight the 
promissory note and the other orders. 
Homer Blagg sprang forward, but Jim- 
my, waving aloft the flaming papers in 
his left hand, extended a good right arm, 
and grasping Blagg firmly by the coat 
collar, held him powerless until the doc- 
uments wereconsumed. Then he pushed 
Blagg back into his chair, and laughed. 

“ Ouid,” he said, “pro quo. That and 
Floreat Etona is all the Latin I remem- 
ber.” 

“Why,” stammered Blagg at length, 
when he had mastered his emotion. 
“Why, Mr. Bagster, have you heaped 
these coals of fire upon my head?” 

Thereupon Jimmy made the longest 
speech of his life. 

“Ask McLeod, Mr. Blagg. Really 
you owe this to him, not to me. Can- 
didly, I was thinking of punchin’ your 
head. Not on my own account, but 
because you wrote a lot of lies about my 
mother. My own father, an American, 
mark you, treated her badly. Sir Ralph 
Nimrod — who is not a spendthrift, by 
the way —worships the ground she 
walks on. I was speakin’ about McLeod. 
He made me see this thing with his 
eyes. He assured me that no man of 
sense paid any attention to the £n- 
guirer. Headvised me to join in the 
laugh against myself. But that wasn’t 
all. He spoke about you, and your tal- 
ents, and the hard luck you had had. 
That set me to thinkin’. I’m abit ofa 
Juggins, but my heart, I hope, isin the 
right place. I felt sorry for you and 
your family ; and I thought to myself 
that a chap soured and flattened out by 
misfortune was not to be held account- 
able for every harsh word. It’s queer, 


but if a man gives his kindly feelings a 
loose rein he’ll ride through life a 
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deuced sight easier. I’ll say no more, 
Mr. Blagg. My lawyer here will tell 


you that if I can help you to a more in- 


dependent position I’ll gladly do so. 
I’m not afraid of losing my money. 
Goodby.” 

Blagg impetuously thrust himself 
between Jimmy and the door. 

“Shake hands,” he cried, the tears 
standing in his eyes, “and may God 
bless you. I'll accept your material 
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help humbly and thankfully, hoping and 
believing that the day will come when 
I can repay you. The moral obligation 
can never be cancelled in this world.” 


The lawyer, as soon as he was alone, 
addressed a plaster cast of Plato that 
adorned one of his bookshelves. 

“ Truth, O Plato, is stranger than fic- 
tion. Jimmy Bagster has masqueraded 
as a Fool, and lo, he is a Sage!” 

Horace Annesley Vachell. 
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THE line from Dundee to Blairgowrie 
ran past my estate, not touching it in 
the slightest degree, but at the nearest 
point coming within about a hundred 
and fifty feet from its northeasterly 
border. There were many of my neigh- 
bors, more especially the most settled 
down and conservative portion, who 
from the first had objected to any rail- 
road at all. Some of these had good 
reason for their opposition, as the route 
was made to pass through their prop- 


erty, inconveniently cutting it asunder. 
Others condemned the enterprise from 
mere esthetic motives, claiming that it 
would be a disfigurement of the land- 
scape, would prove a great disadvantage, 
in bringing down upon us an alien and 
aggressive population, which would ever 
remain unsympathetic with our natural 
desire for quiet; and in many ways 
would result in confusion, and disar- 
rangement of our customary repose. 
With these I held little sympathy, and 
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moreover, could urge no pretense of 
personal or pecuniary interest; and 
therefore I looked upon the new line 
with extreme toleration, and even par- 
tial approval. Indeed, the construction 
soon began to prove an object of con- 
siderable attraction to me, as it afforded 
much satisfaction in the matter of 
watching its construction day by day, 
and so giving me some occupation in 
beguiling the tedium of hours which 
otherwise, at certain periods of the year, 
were apt to weigh heavily upon me. 
For it was not always the ‘hunting or 
fishing season; and for many months 
our most vagrant population, finding 
the life of the country ill adapted to 
their passion for excitement, were wont 
to take refuge in the cities, and thereby 
left the few who remained upon their 
estates to become the prey of much las- 
situde and weariness of spirit. 

And so, at last, each morning when 
the weather permitted, I found myself 
strolling over to the angle of my grounds 
from which I could most easily watch 
the work, and where, sitting upon a fall- 
en tree, I could smoke my cigar, and 
lazily give myself up to observation and 
reverie. A. little observation, perhaps, 
and a great deal of reverie; but never 
letting myself become so far lost in 
thought but that, in some degree, I 
could keep my gaze fastened on the 
labors of the workmen, even while let- 
ting my attention stray off in contem- 
plation of the landscape, which at this 
point was very beautiful. 

There was a quiet, mitigated excite- 
ment, indeed, in listening to the thud 
of the descending steam scoops, and 
watching them reappear with their run- 
ning-over burdens of earth and stones ; 
and sometimes I found myself wonder- 
ing with what ease the morning hours 
rolled away, giving me a pretense of 
employment, and making the time pass 
very pleasantly and swiftly, with so lit- 
tle real exertion of the mind. 

One morning I noticed that the work 
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of the engine suddenly stopped, and the 
men gathered with instant curiosity 
about some object that the great scoop 
had brought to light. This not seldom 
happened, for there would occasionally 
come trunks of trees, and bowlders of 
unusual size, requiring additional care 
for their removal. But in this case the 
attitude of the men was so indicative of 
interest and curiosity, that I felt com- 
pelled to descend from my point of ob- 
servation, and approach them. What 
could it be that they had found? A 
mastodon, or some almost equally 
attractive relic or fossil ? 

But almost to my disappointment, I 
discovered that the strange object was 
simply a common iron pot. It may 
have lain there for centuries, buried 
beneath thirty feet of soil. It was sin- 
gular, perhaps, that it had never been 
brought to light; but after all, it was 
merely an iron pot, unbroken, indeed, 
but incrusted with the rust of genera- 
tions, and apparently of little use. One 
of the men kicked it one side contempt- 
uously, another thought that it might 
possibly be cleaned and made serviceable 
again as part of his cottage furniture, 
a few others seemed indifferently of like 
mind,—in the end they began casting 
lots for its possession. 

Under those circumstances, it became 
very easy for me to purchase their 
claims outright. For I chanced to 
notice that through the rust and adher- 
ing clay there were appearances of snake 
handles, not altogether inartistic in their 
conception ; and that farther down up- 
on the body of the pot there seemed 
to be figures in relief, plants and snails, 
and what not, in a conglomerate pattern. 
Only, at the basis, an iron pot, to be 
sure ; and yet, all the same, it would 
probably prove a genuine antique, and 
with careful burnishing might even 
develop into a thing of possible beauty. 

I therefore hastened, though with due 
affectation of indifference, to get it into 
my possession, and a few shillings judi- 
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ciously distributed easily effected my 
object. Whether the article belonged 
to the workmen, to the railroad com- 
pany, or to the late owner of the ground, 
seemed of little import. It was merely 
an iron pot, probably of no greater value 
than the small sum I was paying for it. 
I was probably the only person who 
could have the taste or leisure to feel 
any interest in it, and there was no dan- 
ger that my possession of it would ever 
be disputed. 

I carried it immediately to my house, 
—not a difficult task, when the filling 
of earth and gravel had been emptied 
out, for the thing was not much larger 
than an ordinary punch bowl, and of no 
greater thickness. Reaching home, I 
subjected it at once to a vigorous clean- 
ing, which finally resulted in careful 
polishing ; and soon I became aware, to 
my great delight, that I was in posses- 
sion of a veritable antique. 

When the rust had been carefully 
scraped away, I found that the surface, 
in its unadorned portions, became al- 
most as smooth as a mirror, and the em- 


bellishments were not merely numerous , 


but decidedly artistic. The snake han- 
dles were twisted heads, with forked 
tongues and almost lifelike eyes, so cun- 
ningly did a sort of cruel expression 
seem to gleam from them. The bodies 
of the serpents ran around the rim, and 
finally united in twistings of the tails at 
either side. There were scales to the 
bodies, covering the whole length, and 
these were pictured in such full relief 
that they appeared almost to glisten with 
the motion of life, as in serpents instinct 
with actual vitality. And so with the 
sides, where embellishments of beasts 
and plants and full-blown flowers were 
so artistically portrayed that it seemed 
to mea Benvenuto Cellini could scarcely 
have exceeded or even equaled the work. 

The more I labored with the restor- 
ing implements in my possession, the 
more I felt delighted. The plain iron 
shone like glass, the flowers in the per- 
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fection of their delineation almost 
glowed with color, the serpents’ eyes 
gleamed with all a serpent’s customary 
malignity, and it would scarcely have 
surprised me if the twisted bodies should 
suddenly have begun to writhe, and the 
forked tongues flicker as with the emis- 
sion of a hiss. 

What, now, should I do with my 
treasure? Of course, I must show it to 
all my friends, write articles about it for 
the antiquarian reviews, and in the end 
give it to the British Museum as a relic 
too priceless for any private person to 
hold. But in what manner must I first 
emblazon it to the world? This, how- 
ever, really required only a moment’s 
thought. It happened that there was a 
session of the Peace Congress being 
held in the neighboring city, and many 
of the most distinguished men of the 
nation were attending it as delegates, 
and some of these had engaged to dine 
with me the next day, remaining over 
night for greater convenience. I would 
bring out my treasure at dinner, reserv- 
ing it until almost the end, and then 
extemporize a punch bowl from it. 
Doubtless, under those circumstances, 
its actual beauty would gain proper at- 
tention, and my good fortune in becom- 
ing possessed of it would be fully recog- 
nized. 

My guests duly came, consisting of 
the Bishop of Dunstan, the Dean of St. 
Constantine, Lady Glenlock, wife of 
Sir Beverly, and Lady Clara Athelstan, 
young, unmarried, and quite pretty. All 
these were very warmly interested in 
the work and success of the Peace Con- 
gress, exhibiting their zeal by goodly 
speeches on the part of the men, and by 
collateral labors in the shape of fairs 
and societies on the part of the others. 
The meeting of the morning happened 
to have been a very encouraging one, 
and the whole four were filled with en- 
thusiasm ; and for a while, even at ta- 
ble, seemed scarcely able to do more 
than talk upon the engrossing subject, 
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paying too small] attention, I thought 
with some chagrin, to what I had so 
carefully prepared for their delectation. 
But of course, in time, they improved. 

“ And so,” said the Bishop, in contin- 
uance of a somewhat prolix harangue, 
“when at last we have succeeded in ex- 
tirpating war from the whole civilized 
world, —” 

“But pardon me, my Lord,” I inter- 
rupted, “it seems to me that this isa 
condition precedent not easily to be 
brought about. Grant that nations 
make a rule or agreement against war- 
fare; how is it to be enforced? Would 
not the refusal of any one of them to 
be bound by the agreement oblige the 
others to compel it to do so? And 
would not that of itself be war?” 

“ Public opinion — public opinion will 
do it,” rejoined the Bishop. ‘ How do 
we act in private life? There are now 
laws respecting the preservation of the 
peace, and so there were a hundred 
years ago. But how were they regarded 
then as compared with now? A cen- 
tury past, if at a social club one mem- 
ber insulted another, however slightly, 
a duel was of course the result. Man- 
hood and self: respect seemed to require 
it,—there could be no escape. But 
now, if a member is insulted, unless in 
some very flagrant form, what does he do? 
He simply turns his back, and refuses 
to have anything further to do with the 
offender, and the whole club justifies 
the self-restraint from violence. And 
this is scarcely because the law compels 
peace, for generally greatly excited men 
care little for the law: it is because, 
during the past century, a new code of 
social observance has grown up, recog- 
nizing the barbarity of personal violence 
and requiring abstinence from private 
disturbance. Is it then impossible that 
a similar rule should grow up among 
nations, condemning breaches of the 
peace as unnecessary and unholy, and 
frowning upon any one people making 
a disagreeable scene in attempting vio- 
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lence against another,— prompt to pun- 
ish a nation, not by arms, but simply by 
putting it into Coventry, if it refuses 
arbitration of any claims against an- 
other, —and in this way creating often 
after awhile such a healthy restraint in 
favor of peace among nations, that at 
last war shall become almost unknown, 
even as personal violence in our clubs 
has become a thing of the past?” 

“That seems very reasonable, Bishop,” 
said Lady Glenlock, “and I suppose 
that in the end such a salutary condi- 
tion of national intercourse must in- 
fluence private life, as well, working 
down through the force of example 
until our whole society is emancipated 
from any thought of —” 

“Ah, my dear lady,” the Dean inter- 
rupted, “the reform must begin with 
society, working up from it, until our 
national interests learn to take example 
from what has been seen to be the mag- 
nanimity of individuals. For, after all, 
it is the people who make the state, and 
not the state the people. So let us all 
strive our utmost to forgive and treat 
unnoticed any grievance which we may 
think we hold against another, and so 
to embellish our lives as gradually to 
let our examples work even higher and 
higher, until at last, scarcely knowing 
how it has all come about, we find that 
the nation itself has been reformed, 
and thinks only about peace with others. 
Can we all do so, dismissing as far as 
possible any rancor against others, and 
for any cause whatever?” 

“At least we can try,” said Lady 
Glenlock, rather hesitatingly it seemed 
to me, and gazing thoughtfully into her 
plate. 

“Yes, we can try,” added Lady Clara, 
and I thought that her words came 
slowly, as though she really had some- 
thing that it must be hard for her to for- 
give. But at least there was plainly the 
intention to do all that should be neces- 
sary, and in fact, she might not be acting 
any more self-sacrificingly than all the 
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rest of us. Doubtless the two fair 
creatures had their disagreements with 
others, and it might seem hard for them 
to forgive. But what, after all, are the 
quarrels of women compared with the 
troubles and disappointments of men? 
The Bishop had once felt a long while 
soured because of his treatment at 
court, he being a Scotch bishop, and 
scarcely entitled to the consideration 
he would have received if his diocese 
had been over the line, besides laboring 
under an accusation of some especial 
heresy in doctrine; and he attributed 
his slights to a high court official, with 
whom naturally he had the right to be 
greatly displeased. The Dean should 
long ago have been made a bishop, and 
probably would have been so but for the 
rivalry of another priest, who was a far 
inferior creature, but had leaped into 
unwarranted notoriety through a new 
commentary on the Antigone. And I 


had been robbed of over five thousand 
pounds through the rascality of an 
agent who had persuaded me to put my 


money into Paraguay bonds. Had not 
all of us, then, reason to feel much more 
greatly wronged than any women could ? 
And yet, here we were, ready to feel 
placated at once, through the bene- 
ficial influences of the Peace Society. 

“Let us therefore drink to our for- 
giving dispositions and kindly purposes 
for the future,” I said; and at my nod 
the butler placed my extemporized 
punch bowl upon the table. “That is, 
you will all drink, though I can join you 
only in spirit, being hindered, alas, from 
any actual participation, by my gout. 
But I think that you will find the punch 
very good. I made it myself from an 
old receipt of my grandfather’s. And I 
desire you most particularly to admire 
the punch bowl itself.” 

They all admired it, of course; they 
could scarcely help doing so. And they 
very warmly congratulated me, when I 
told them how I had acquired it. And 
then they turned from the bowl to the 
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punch itself, very naturally, for the 
aroma of al] sorts of pleasant ingredients 
was very attractive, and as they dipped 
into it, a hundred times I blamed my 
unfortunate condition of health that 
prevented my participation. I could 
only sit one side, and enjoy the smiling 
faces with which they bore testimony 
to the success of my brewing. 

_In a few minutes, however, I noticed 
that a change seemed to come over them. 
The smiles disappeared, and in place of 
them came a queer sort of dull vacuity 
that passed gradually into moroseness. 
What was the matter? Was the punch 
after all a failure, and owing to some 
unaccountable mistake on my part in 
its concoction ? Scarcely, for they con- 
tinued to sip it with evident enjoyment. 
But little by little their lack of urbanity 
glided into an appearance of actual dis- 
content. Soon ensued a long silence, as 
though each one were brooding over 
some not entirely forgotten trouble. At 
length the Bishop spoke, and it was 
with a somewhat rasping note, far dif- 
ferent from his usual bell-toned utter- 
ance. 

“Of course,” he said, “we all desire 
peace throughout the world, and hope 
that some day our children, at least, 
will see it. But equally of course, there 
must be some limitations to its perfec- 
tion. Such is simply the ordering of 
human nature. There are wrongs, per- 
sonal as well as national, which cannot 
easily be passed over. When private 
interests are at stake, and are wilfully 
sacrificed through the spite and ma- 
levolence of certain individuals whose 
only merit is that through a domineer- 
ing chicanery they have leaped into 
temporary power —” 

“ T agree with the Bishop,” Lady Glen- 
lock interrupted. “There are certain 
circumstances in which persons may be 
grossly wronged, and yet no relief can 
be gained through public opinion, while 
the law itself can afford no adequate 
remedy. Should we not then be allowed 
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to take the matter into our own hands, 
and through private exertions enforce 
the necessary relief? And in the case 
of a woman who may have been grossly 
injured, what reason can there be why 
she should not be allowed to assert her- 
self, and in any manner which may ap- 
pear most suitable to her? I say, most 
suitable to her, for we are naturally de- 
prived of resort to the duello, which, 
after all, should not in all cases be set 
aside, being in many respects a most 
praiseworthy institution. But thank 
heaven ! if pistols or small swords are 
inadmissible, there are other means 
which are at the disposal of all, and 
which —” 

“Exactly so,” now broke in Lady 
Ciara, and I was astonished to discover 
in what a shrill, vindictive tone she 
could speak, so noted was she for her 
ordinarily sweet, softly-moderated man- 
ner of expression. ‘ There are wrongs 


which cannot be atoned for in any way 
except through one’s own action. It 
may be carried out in what might seem 


an intemperate and aggressive excess, 
but, after all, society must be respon- 
sible for such an exercise of it. In no 
other conceivable way can one’s self 
respect —” 

“ As for the wrongs of women, I can 
scarcely form any adequate opinion of 
them, or the manner in which they 
should be adequately redressed,” the 
Dean of St. Constantine hastened to 
observe. “But it is certain that the 
disappointments of men, too often the 
result of selfish and high-handed abuse 
of authority, must frequently react in- 
juriously upon the public, in placing in 
authority those who can have little nat- 
ural claim for position; and in these 
cases there can be no question about 
the natural right of the oppressed to 
seek relief, even through unusual and 
drastic methods. <A resort to these 
must indeed be looked upon as an in- 
alienable right of human nature. When 
a candidate is deprived of a suitable 
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position simply because some other per- 
son happens to be tolerably well versed 
in certain heathen acquirements of no 
possible value to the Church,—or when, 
as in the case of my brother of Dunstan 
here present, insults and slights are 
heaped upon him merely because his 
theology may be tinctured with socini- 
anism,—” 

“What do you mean by that ?”’ cried 
the Bishop, flaring up hotly, and threat- 
ening to lead the dispute into a different 
and probably more personal channel. “ I 
deny utterly that a word or intimation 
of socinianism can be found in any of 
my writings, or that I have ever —” 

“ Let us go to the drawing room, gen- 
tlemen,” I interrupted, finding it be- 
coming necessary to interfere. “Come 
ladies,—with me, gentlemen,” and I led 
the way into the next room. 

But if I had expected thereby to re- 
store peace, I found that I had been 
grossly mistaken. It is true, that with 
the sudden break up and change of 
location the dispute was not continued, 
but for all that there was no symptom 
of a renewal of comity. The. best that 
I had gained was asullen apathy. The 
Bishop took his seat in a farther corner, 
crossed his well-dressed legs and affect- 
ed to study the evening paper ; not how- 
ever reading a line of it, but glaring 
wildly through his tortoise-shell spec- 
tacles, and muttering to himself what I 
felt must be the most bitter objurga- 
tions. The Dean sat afar off, not pre- 
tending to do anything at all, but with 
his legs spread out before him, and 
frowning across at the Bishop with ill- 
concealed wrath. Lady Glenlock took 
her place at the piano, and ran her fin- 
gers excitedly through the scales, and 
essayed a song, evidently believing that 
she was perfectly disguising her feel- 
ings, and assisting to pour oil upon the 
troubled waters; but what calming in- 
fluence of oil can be found in a rasping, 
heated recitative of a poor, unmetrical 
version of Dies Ire? As for Lady 
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Clara, she attempted no disguise of 
composure at all; but passing into the 
conservatory, flung her hands behind 
her, and threw up her chin towards the 
ceiling, and strode to and fro like a 
maddened pythoness. It was a great 
relief to me, therefore, when at an early 
stage of the evening, my unpleasantness 
of position became relieved, as one after 
another, and very closely following each 
other, my angry guests pleaded fatigue 
and retired to their respective rooms, 
bestowing upon me only ill-tempered 
adieux, and none of them going through 
the form of noticing any of the others. 

“Thank heaven for peace at last! 
But what of the morrow?” I muttered, 
when I found myself again alone. 

But the morrow could be left to take 
care of itself. Meanwhile I must in- 
vestigate and if possible, remove, the 
cause of the disturbance. Evidently 
the trouble was with the punch; could 
I have wrongly mixed it, or mistakenly 
have got some improper ingredients in- 
to it? That, at least, should be deter- 
mined at the earliest opportunity, even 
if it required a chemical analysis; and 
I carefully locked up the iron bowl with 
its remaining contents, and then settled 
myself down for rest. 

It was too soon for me to retire; in 
fact, so wrought up was I that I doubted 
whether I should get any sleep all night. 
I would sit up, therefore, and read, and 
meanwhile enjoy my cigar. That, for- 
tunately, was not forbidden me; and so, 
hour after hour, I sat and read, and 
smoked, and thought, until nearly two 
in the morning. Then, beginning at 
last to feel a little sleepy, I put away 
my book and sought my own room, to 
make at least an attempt at slumber. 
But as I reached my bedroom, I heard 
the faint sound of a door opposite being 
stealthily opened, and turning, I saw 
Lady Glenlock emerging from her own 
room. 

She had not yet undressed,—was still 
in her dinner costume. I turned back, 
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thinking she might not care to discover 
that she had been perceived. But as I 
did so, her eyes lit upon me, and with- 
out betraying any confusion she ad- 
vanced at once to me. It was even as 
though all the while she had been wait- 
ing forme. She came straight forward, 
with evident purpose, and with the step 
of a tragic queen, and grasped me by 
the arm. Then, gazing into her eyes, 
I saw by their strange, far-seeing look, 
that she was fast asleep. 

“Well, Lady Glenlock, in what way 
can [—” 

“ Listen !” she interrupted, in her rich 
contralto voice, now intensified through 
depth of passion. “I am seeking for 
you, in order that you may aid me. 
There are some things that women can- 
not do for themselves,— they must call 
for men to help them. You know my 
sad story?” 

“Tam aware of no sad story connected 
with you, Lady Glenlock; I only know 
that you are young and beautiful, and a 
great favorite in —” 

“But all that is nothing to the pur- 
pose. You must have heard long ago 
that my husband has always been looked 
upon as heir to the Earldom of Innesfal. 
It has been held by his Uncle Mortimer, 
who until last year was a bachelor of 
fifty-five years, and always treated my 
husband as his successor. Upon Mor- 
timer’s death, therefore, we should haye 
been the Earl and Countess of Innesfal. 
Now what does that disreputable old 
man do three years ago but marry. And 
last month there came upon the scene 
twin children, both boys. It is an out- 
rage, and I feel that, in natural justice, 
those children should not be allowed 
to live. And hereis where I wish you 
to prove your friendship and help me. 
Of course, I cannot myself get into the 
castle without being suspected, but you 
can. Here are two deadly pills,” and 
she placed in my hand two little pellets, 
evidently made up from bread roll,taken 
by her from the table, and proving to 
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me that even towards the end of the 
dinner she had not been altogether in 
her right mind. “I wish you to visit 
Castle Innesfal upon some pretext, and 
at the first favorable opportunity ad- 
minister these pills to those children, 
one to each. That will soon dispose of 
their iniquitous pretense to the succes- 
sion. You will do this for me?” 
“Certainly, Lady Glenlock, I will 
poison them both with circumspection 
and certainty. Within a week you will 
hear that they are dead, and your title 
secured, unless other children come 
hereafter to defeat your just claims. 
And now I beg of you, retire to your 
room. There can be no further action 
for you to take at present, and I am 
really afraid that you will take cold.” 
Pressing her hand for good-night, and 
receiving grateful looks in recognition 
of my evident acquiescence in her 
behalf, I gently drew her back into her 
room, and securely closed the door 
upon her. Scarcely had I done so, 
when the opposite door was softly 
opened, and Lady Clara Athelstan 
emerged. She had disrobed herself, 
and now stood in a long white gown, 
her hair hanging loosely down her back 
in thick golden clusters, the whole 
effect being vastly becoming to her 
style of beauty. She too was asleep, 
and she bore in her hand a long steel 
paper knife, that she had evidently 
secreted from the parlor table at the 
moment of retiring. Differing from 
Lady Glenlock, she did not appear to 
observe me, but passing close by, strode 
on with tragic tread to one of the cor- 
nerrooms. This happened to be empty, 
and so, not trying to arrest her course, 
I simply followed her to watch her 
action. I saw her enter; and standing 
in the doorway, by the faint light of the 
hall lamp, I beheld her cross over to the 
vacant bed, and plunge the paper knife 
three or four times violently down into 
the bedclothes. Then, giving vent toa 
shrill cry of exulting triumph, she 
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emerged again, and then for the first 
time seemed to see me. 

“T have done the deed,” she shrieked, 
“and it was right that I should. Was 
it to be tolerated that I must submit to 
such an outrage, when the means of re- 
dress were in my hands? Is there any 
woman alive who would have acted 
differently ?” 

“TI cannot of course answer, Lady 
Clara, unless I know the circumstances. 
In what way have you —” 

“Hear me! You must have known 
about Lord Balfour’s attentions to me. 
I love him, and we were almost engaged. 
But at the last moment that fiendish 
wretch,Grace Stanley, has dared to come 
between us, and alienate his affections 
from me. She has torn him from me, 
but aha! she shall never have him. She 
now sleeps her last sleep, and lies wel- 
tering in her blood, and I care not who 
knows it. It is sufficient that I have 
my revenge. And have I not done 
wisely ?” 

“In every way, Lady Clara. No 
woman with any self-respect could have 
acted otherwise. Still, I would counsel 
you that you should not betray any com- 
plicity in the deed, for it would be sure 
to react upon yourself unpleasantly. At 
the least, it might strip you of the fruits 
of your proper vengeance. Therefore, 
say nothing about it to anybody, but go 
again to your room, and enjoy that sleep 
of gratified justice to which you are so 
plainly entitled. I will be up early in 
the morning, will have the body removed 
and buried, and the blood-stains washed 
away, and doubtless, all will then go 
well.” 

So I escorted her back to her own 
place, and transferring the key, man- 
aged to lock her safely in. Scarcely had 
I succeeded in this, than two other ad- 
joining doors flew open, not cautiously, 
but with violence, and the Bishop and 
the Dean came together almost on their 
respective thresholds. 

“Ha!” cried the Bishop, fire blazing 
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in his eyes, “ we meet at last! The in- 
sult that you have cast upon me—” 

“Tf you mean my reference to your 
well-known socinian proclivities,” the 
Dean retorted, “permit me to say, that 
though I do not approve of placing too 
much stress upon theological aberra- 
tions, yet that the offense has been 
clearly proved I must still affirm, and—” 

‘You must disaffirm it then at once, 
or feel my vengeance,” the Bishop yelled 
forth. “By the gods!—and when I 
swear by the gods I mean of course the 
gods of Rome, and would have you put 
aside that sneer, for there can be no 
profanity in swearing by those who have 
never existed, as I am entitled to the 
use of the strongest language upon such 
an occasion as this,—by the gods, then I 
say, it ill becomes you who have been so 
strongly suspected of arminianism —” 

“This is too much!” the Dean shout- 
ed. “By St. Jerome! and if I swear by 
aman who has really existed, I would 
have you know that, as in our Church 
we do not acknowledge his saintship, it 
must not be imputed for a sin, but sim- 
ply as a necessary relief for feelings 
that need the strongest expression,—by 
St. Jerome! I would have you to learn 
that such an insult as this cannot be 
borne, and that if I were a layman,—” 

“ Let not that deter you, sir. There 
are cases in which even churchmen have 
the right to maintain their honor, and 
he is base and cowardly in the extreme 
who will not acknowledge it. And have 
I not fighting blood in my veins, justi- 
fying me through ancestral proclivities 
to take any manly action that I may 
choose! There was once a Bishop of 
Dunstan who rode in full armor at the 
head of his yeomanry during the sixth 
Crusade, and whose blood runs in my 
veins,— 

“And there was a Dean of St. Con- 
stantine, related to me through the past, 
who fought in the wars of the Fronde. 
It seems to me, my Lord Bishop, that 
we are both entitled to indulge in some 
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variation from the mawkish pretenses 
of toleration that the present age affects. 
Had I a sword by my side, at this very 
moment, I would —” 

“There are swords hanging in the 
library below,” thundered the other. 
“ We can easily find them, and we will 
see whether your presumption of valor 
will allow you —” 

“Pardon, gentlemen,” I interrupted, 
seeing that the necessity for interference 
had arrived. “You are both right in 
some respects, and wrong in others. I 
certainly admit your natural privilege 
to seek for redress, through mutual 
blood-letting, to avenge the insults you 
have both received. But it seems to 
me that this is scarcely the time or place 
for the settlement of any such difficul- 
ties. What say you about tomorrow 
morning? At nine o'clock, I would 
suggest, immediately after an early 
breakfast? You can meet behind the 
fir copse adjoining the fish pond. I 
will act as second for both of you, and 
will provide swords of convenient size 
and equal length. You can then fight 
it out to the death. And I will procure 
a grave to be dug in advance, so that 
the fallen one can be buried, and so sat- 
isfactorily put out of sight without de- 
lay. I will have it dug of double width, 
so that you can both be buried there, if 
necessary. Now what do you say to 
that ?” 

“Tt is well,” the Bishop answered. 

“Tt is the proper way,” echoed the 
Dean. 

And so, with little more persuasion, 
I induced the sleeping theologians to 
retire again to their respective apart- 
ments, locked them in, and after a mo- 
ment or two of delay, in case of new 
perplexities arising, regained my own 
room. But, as may be imagined, I had 
no sleep for the rest of the night, pre- 
ferring to maintain a studious watchful- 
ness from my chair, with the wakeful 
stimulant of many cigars, and was in- 
tensely relieved when, after a while, 
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morning began to break, and no further 
disturbances occurred to molest my 
quiet. 

Our breakfast was a very late one, all 
of my guests coming down loiteringly, 
and with every appearance of having 
passed through heavy and unrefreshing 
sleep. And one and all complained that 
their slumber had been very much brok- 
en, and beset with the strangest and 
most terrifying dreams that they had 
ever experienced. In what these con- 
sisted, however, they were unable to tell. 
It was sufficient that there had been 
confusing pictures of riot, bloodshed, 
and murder; and one and all gave re- 
peated expression to the hope that 
such unhallowed visitations might never 
again be experienced by them. 

“T too have been troubled almost the 
whole night,” I said, and as may be im- 
agined, very feelingly. “But I do not 
think that any of us will be likely to 
suffer the same annoyances again. I 
thought at one time that it might be 
something about the atmosphere of the 
house ; but why after all last night, more 
than any other time? No, it must have 
been the punch. Something has very 
likely got into it that should not. I have 
already sent for our family physician to 
comé and analyze it. He is a very ex- 
pert chemist, besides having a number 
of other accomplishments too numerous 
to mention. And if I am not mistaken, 
even now I hear his chariot wheels.” 

In fact, at that moment, the doctor’s 
gig drove up to the door and he descend- 
ed. Without any delay I stated the case 
to him, took down the iron pot, and we 
all gathered around awaiting his verdict. 
Upon his first glance at the pot, the doc- 
tor smiled one of his grave, meaning 
smiles, and tapped the vessel lightly up- 
on the rim. 

“Yes, the very same,” he muttered. 
“No, gentlemen, it was not the punch. 
I can tell even now, by the pleasant 
odor, as well as from what I know about 
the hospitality of this house, that the 
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punch was very excellent, and in its nat- 
ure, taken apart from the associations, 
perfectly harmless. Only under present 
circumstances, I would not touch a sin- 
gle glass of it for a week’s practice. 
The fault lies wholly in the bowl.” 

“ The bowl, doctor?” 

“Exactly. You may not know that I 
am something of an antiquary by taste, 
particularly as regards Scottish relics, 
and all my life have been studying into 
them, in a desultory way, and this iron 
pot happens to be an old acquaintance 
of mine; not that I have ever seen it be- 
fore, but that its diabolical reputation is 
very familiar to me. It was described 
in old chronicles many centuries ago, 
and no one knows when it began its in- 
fernal career of mischief. At times it 
seems to have been suppressed, but ever 
to come up to the surface again when 
required for some satanic work. And 
I would advise you now, my dear sir, if 
you have adry well anywhere upon your 
estate, no less than forty feet deep, to 
drop this miserable thing to the bottom 
and throw in stones up to the level of 
the ground; or, in default of that, to 
carry it out ten miles to sea and there 
fling it over, filled with stones, in case 
its own weight may not be sufficient to 
sink it properly.” 

“But why —” 

“ Because through some possible nec- 
romancy in its inception the pot has the 
terrible faculty of poisoning anything 
that goes into it, to the production of 
untold crimes and misfortunes. It is 
said that in past times persons drinking 
from it have felt forced to atrocious ac- 
tions, from which ina sane condition the 
mind would have recoiled with horror. 
And this, no matter what might be the 
contents. Doubtless if filled by anyone 
with malevolent purpose, its contents 
would be made as noxious as possible, in 
order to ensure greater certainty. Its 
very outside surface gives suggestion of 
what might often have been put into 
it. But doubtless also, anything — the 
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purest wines, whatever is most inno- 
cent,— would prove an equally power- 
ful incentive to violence, so infernally 
potent is the influence of the thing it- 
self. Fill it with spring water, even, and 
there is no knowing but that a man 
drinking from it might straightway go 
off and murder his dearest friend. I 
speak about the outside surface; have 
you given it any close examination ?” 

“ There are snake handles,— so much 
I have noted. But those should be 
harmless. It isa very admissible form 


of decoration, even in the finest exam-. 


ples of modern porcelain.” 

“ Yes, but the rest of it. See this net- 
work of ornamentation running over the 
whole surface. There are sprigs of yew, 
branches of hemlock, bunches of hens- 
bane,— whatever in the vegetable world 
has the reputation of being most harm- 
ful is here portrayed, and, as you must 
admit, with much artistic dexterity. 
Then there is the horrible filling up 
from the animal world,— points and 
protuberances which at first sight may 
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seem obscure, but which, when ex- 
plained by competent authority cannot 
but strike one with a creeping horror, 
and after that can never be forced out 
of one’s sight. Here are eye of newt, 
—toe of frog,— wool of bat,— tongue of 
dog,—” 

“Why, doctor, you go on as if you 
were reading from a catalogue.” 

“And rightly. They have already 
been catalogued by a wiser man than 
any of us. Here are adder’s fork,— liz- 
ard’s leg,—scale of dragon,—tooth of 
wolf,— nose of Turk,— Tartar’s lip,— 
finger of birth-strangled babe,— liver of 
blaspheming Jew —” 

“ But, doctor, do you really mean —’ 
I cried, a light beginning to break in 
upon me. 

“Precisely. This is neither more nor 
less than the witches’ cauldron, well 
known in the history of Scottish demon- 
ology; and with which the immortal 
Shakspere has so wonderfully embel- 
lished his supernatural imaginings in 
Macbeth.” 


> 
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LOVE. 


ANGEL of Love, for these films are faint to cover 

The flash of thy raiment enwoven of burning gold, 
And thine eyes once rapt in gaze on the Primal Lover, 
Pierce with a light no gossamer dream can fold, 

Lo, thy dim brother of Earth, with the voice of pain, 
Would thy wayward, wandering angelhood arraign. 


For alas! with the groping palms and the heart of desire, 

Fast fettered he lieth along our laboring sphere, 

Nor uplifteth his brows from the rock, his mouth from the mire, 
Till the dulcet beat of thine opaline plumes is near; 

And then, with a cry commingled of longing and wrath, 

The dusk of his visage confronteth thy glistering path. 


“Tt is I who arraign thee, O Love, thou slow to deliver, 

It is I, in the woe of the bondage thou only mayst break, 
Thou, who hast trailed thy pinions in sin’s foul river, 

And burdened the flight that was sped for my sorrow’s sake. 
Were thy breath unchilled by mine own wan atmosphere, 
How swift might it melt the gyves that oppress me here! 


“O silvery sandals, sped for my heart’s desire, 

Sped from the gates of pearl for my spirit’s lack, 
How have ye lost your winglets of eager fire, 

And forgotten the sunbeam path and the sphery track! 
Defiled, defiled with the stain of mine own gray dust, 
Yet linger, linger,— ah, betrayers of trust!” 


But as yet from his vehement throat the complaint is driven, 
The rain of thy tears hath balmed his passion with peace. 
From the face of the hoary cliff are his wild words given 
In chastened echoes that sweeten as they increase, 
Till only a wistful melody fills thine ear, 
O Angel of Love, who smitest thy breast to hear. 
Katharine Lee Bates. 


“Vol. xxiii—8. 
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FINNEGAN’S ABSALOM. 


I KNEW him from the time his birth, 
twenty-four years ago, shook the nurse- 
less and physicianless frontier commun- 
ity in Jack County, which was then on 
the foremost edge of advancing civiliza- 
tion, to its foundation. 

Finnegan had been a respectable clerk 
in his native Ireland, at a starvation sal- 
ary, and Mrs. Finnegan a poor depend- 
ant who acted as nursery governess and 
general slave and scapegoat in the family 
of a coarse, unfeeling, well-to-do relative. 

They had loved each other long and 
faithfully, but timidly, and dared not 
venture marriage on poor Finnegan’s 
pittance of salary. But things come to 
people —even so far off as Ireland — 
who wait patiently long enough, and do 
not die; and when this pathetic couple 
were middle-aged a legacy came to Fin- 
negan,— without apology for its tardi- 
ness,— which enabled them to marry, 
and with which they immediately came 
to Texas, of all places, and bought, of 
all things, a cattle ranch. 

However, Fate appears sometimes 
positively ashamed to be unkind to such 
innocents, when they are delivered over 
into her hands; and the Finnegans 
were as prosperous as most of their 
neighbors. 

Their loneliness was dispelled in the 
course of a year or two by the arrival of 
a son, the only child of this gentle pair, 
and the or’nariest baby that ever howled 
the roof off a shack. At two or three 
years old, when he got to be expert on 
his feet and with his fists and his voice, 
he made the ranch-house so hot that 
the boys were glad to give it the cold 
shake, and be out on the range or in 
camp ; and by the time he was four he 
ran the ranch, whaled and hit anyone 
that interfered with him, and made him- 
self such a terror that not a Mexican 


would stay on the place. Finnegan had 
to build a mess-house for the men, 
although the headquarters house had 
not long since been made large pur- 
posely to have them all together. 

The foreman, who was myself, and 
the cowboys only stayed for love of Mrs. 
Finnegan,— Aunt Mary, we called her, 
—and I was always losing my best hands 
on account of the little cuss. 

He was smart enough ; he did n’t lack 
enterprise and savey. He learned to 
ride —and ride like the dickens, too — 
before he was six. He used fairly to 
roar and cavort because the men would 
not stand still and let him rope them. 
He practiced on every animate and 
inanimate object about the ranch; and 
by the time he was eight he could ride 
a cutting pony that was just lightning, 
and rope a calf, or even a yearling, with 
the best of us. 

In the course of a couple of years. 
things got very much worse. Hereto- 
fore we had only to stay away from the 
headquarters house to be rid of him; 
but now, on his pony, he haunted the 
camps, the outfits, and roundups, and 
was the most everlasting, lively, ingen- 
ious torment. 

When he was about ten or twelve, I 
remember he was in camp one day, 
where we were moving about, getting 
ready to go to a roundup. He hada 
new California rope he was awfully 
tickled with, and he kept riding up be- 
hind the men, roping them, jerking the 
noose'tight around them, arms and all, 
so they were helpless till he got done 
whooping and laughing, and slacked up 
on them. 

I saw Frosty get out his big-bladed 
knife, as sharp as a razor,and when the 
kid, after awhile, threw his rope over 
him, Frosty slashed it smooth in two at 
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the point where it lay for a moment on 
his saddle horn. Robbie went back al- 
most out of his saddle, as he braced 
backward for the jerk that never came; 
and when hesaw his new California rope 
cut in two he yelled with rage. 

He ran his pony up to Frosty’s, and 
raised his quirt, blubberiyg like a great 
baby :— 

“You cut my ro-o-ope ! 
you!” 

“You little gadfly,” said Frosty,catch- 
ing his arm, “ you touch me with that 
quirt, and I'll pull you off your pony 
and wear you to frazzles with it. I'll 
stripe you up like a zebra,—I’!] skin 
you. You'll get it once in your life, if 
I’m fired for it before sundown. Now 
cut loose and quirt me if you want to!” 

But the kid did n’t want to any more. 
He had had a taste of the sort of thing 
that would have cured him all along; 
and he went off as quiet as a lamb, and 
never did monkey with Frosty any 
more. 

He followed Alex McRaven’s outfit 
along one day,— Alex was one of my 


I'll ki-i-ill 


wagon bosses,— and kept up his usual - 


tricks of roping the riders, stealing 
things out of the mess case, and char- 
ging into the middle of the rvemuda, scat- 
tering the horses in every direction. 

Finally Alex, a slow, serious Scotch- 
man, but as hard to turn as a buffalo 
bull when his blood is hot, jerked him 
off his pony, and gave him a regular 
Scotch Covenanter thrashing. 

Those who witnessed the spectacle 
say it was a most pleasing and diverting 
one,— Robbie howling like a pack of 
timber wolves, with grief, terror, and 
amazement, Alex thrashing away con- 
scientiously and methodically, almost 
with tears in his eyes, as he reflected 
that Aunt Mary would execrate him, 
and Finnegan fire him immediately ; 
but determined to finish the Lord’s 
work at any cost to young Finnegan’s 
anatomy or his own feelings. When he 
had done, he hog-tied the bellowing vic- 
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tim, dropped him in the wagon like a 
pig, pulled the little saddle off his pony, 
and turned it into the remuda. 

Toward evening the outfit came to 
headquarters, and Alex untied the en- 
tirely extinguished Robbie, set him out 
of the wagon without looking at him, 
and after putting the pony in the pas- 
ture and the saddle in its place, went to 
the mess house. 

Not a word was ever heard from head- 
quarters about this awful, treasonable 
deed, any more than there had been 
about Frosty’s little scrap with the 
kid, which made us all wonder if Robbie 
had n’t some decent points about him, 
and if plenty of thrashing might not, 
after all, make a man of him. 

At sixteen the boy had a little brand 
of his own,—all stolen except what his 
father had given him, for he was begin- 
ning to be the most audacious, skillful, 
and successful thief in the Panhandle. 
His earlier, and always his most exten- 
sive stealings, were from his father; 
and from them he graduated into a reg- 
ular full-fledged rustler. 

The foreman of the Quarter Circle Z 
ranch met him one morning, skirting 
around their pastures with his rope out 
and swinging, and Robbie had a very 
lame explanation of why he was there. 
He had always a branding iron in his 
boot, or about his saddle. 

He mavericked his father’s calves 
more freely than any others, and under 
the very noses of the old man’s cow- 
boys ; and it was this heartless ingrati- 
tude, and his poor old father’s untiring 
love, and inexhaustible admiration and 
fondness,— a tenderness which followed 
and protected the young scamp from 
the consequences of his rascality, and 
which refused to see or hear anything 
wrong about the boy,—that suggested 
to some one the descriptive title of 
“ Finnegan’s Absalom,” which immedi- 
ately stuck, and entirely superseded his 
proper name. I don’t believe half the 
people in the Panhandle—to which new- 
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ly opened country I had come to ranch 
for myself, and they had followed later, 
when he was about twelve — knew that 
his name was Robert Emmet Finnegan. 

When he was about nineteen, the old 
folks gathered him up rather suddenly 
and sent him tocollege. He had got 
to be a big, fresh-colored, rather fine- 
looking fellow, with an investigating 
blue eye, and a peevish under lip; the 
kind of fellow all the girls naturally go 
wild over, but no man could see with- 
out wanting to kick, unless his legs 
were paralyzed. 

I knew the whole Panhandle to a 
man thirsted for his blood, and yet he 
was safe from bodily injury, for the sake 
of his poor old father and mother. But 
everything could not be borne ; the old 
man was gently but firmly offered an 
alternative ; so off to college Absalom 
went. 

An account I incidentally overheard 
one day ran like this : — 

“Say! Finnegan’s Absalom’s gone 
off to college.” 

“No!” 

“Yes. Country got too hot for him, 
and Finnegan sent him away.” 

“ What was it?” 

“Q, they said he swung too long a 
loop for them, and they wasn’t going 
to stand it any more.” 

And this wasa clear statement of the 
case, in cattle vernacular. 

He was two years at college, spend- 
ing his vacations at San Antonio and 
other cities. Then they had to bring 
him home. In the first place, his prod- 
igality was about to ruin them ; the cat- 
tle just would n’t hold out. Then, too, 
it was judicious to withdraw him when 
they did, instead of waiting for expul- 
sion. 

Shortly after Finnegan’s Absalom 
was sent away to Austin, the Finnegan 
household had acquired a new member. 
This was a half Mexican girl of about 
fifteen, whose parents, attempting to 
cross the treacherous Canadian at night, 
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when the river was up, had missed the 
ford, gotten into the quicksands, and 
been drowned,—a thing easy enough of 
accomplishment in the Canadian, even 
in daylight, and without an extra big 
stream. 

Ysabel was the offspring of one of 
those strange, incongruous unions you 
see sometimes on the frontier, where 
such odd jetsam and flotsam from the 
great sea of life are drifted and tossed 
together in fantastical combination. 

Her peregrinating father had long 
been a sort of institution inall North and 
West Texas, in the guise of the harm- 
less, necessary peddler. 

A Yankee of the Yankees, selling 
patent churns, new-fangled household 
implements, and recipes for making ev- 
erything in the world you wouldn't 
want—in Texas—including all sorts of 
perfumes, marvelous cements, furniture 
polish, and fancy temperance drinks. A 
man of iron muscles and tremendous 
will power, there seemed to bea lack in 
him that prevented him from using his 
remarkable and varied forces except to 
the most trivial ends. A crank, that 
lacked but a balancing touch to be a 
genius; full of strange contrivances and 
inventions, a devourer of all books and 
papers, author and admirer of all sorts 
of wild social, financial, and political 
schemes. 

Only a little weight, a touch of con- 
tinuity, a little sequence in his ideas, 
persistence in any one line of thought 
or effort, and he might have been a 
statesman, a financier, a leader of men, 
and left his mark upon his time and 
place, instead of one of Fate’s blank 
cartridges—an adventitious Bohemian, 
blown idly hither and thither by every 
little gust of destiny. 

It was in one of his outbursts of re- 
forming social conditions, wiping out 
prejudices, and breaking down race dis- 
tinctions, that Jason Tuttle married Fe- 
lice Gomez. 

This girl was of a Mexican family of 
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some traditions, a little property in land 
and cattle, and much pride, refusing to 
associate upon terms of equality with 
the run of the poor Mexicans in the 
country, and insisting apoplectically up- 
on Castilian blood whenever such a mat- 
ter was broached. They had some 
teaching, and a few old Spanish books 
which they read persistently ; and not 
one of them could be got to confess to 
the understanding of an English sen- 
tence by so much as the turning of an 
eyelash. 

The funny part of the matter came in 
in the attitude of the Gomez family to- 
ward this marriage. They were furious. 
They proceeded to regard the connec- 
tion as little better than a disgrace, and 
to cast Felice off, in the most correct 
and edifying old Spanish manner. 

And so it came about that when, six- 
teen years later, Tuttle and his Mexican 
wife were drowned in the greedy, faith- 
less Canadian, that has stolen away so 
many lives intrusted to it, their fifteen- 
year-old Ysabel was left as utterly alone 
and forlorn as a little woodpecker or 
squirrel, orphaned before yet old enough 
to leave the nest ; and the kind-hearted 
Finnegans, hearing of it, went and got 
the child, and brought her home. Her 
position in the household was a mixture 
of adopted daughterand petted, indulged 
servant. 

Being the only child, Ysabel was 
much educated and trained, in the most 
singular, erratic, and contradictory man- 
ner, by her strangely assorted parents ; 
her mother watching and laboring in- 
cessantly to the end that the child 
should read and speak only Spanish, 
and grow up an ideal Spanish sejfiorita ; 
and her father feeding her active brain 
upon the most emancipated literature, 
and industriously pumping the most ad- 
vanced of his radical ideas into her re- 
ceptive mind. It spoke well for the 
girl’s native force and judgment that 
she really found out some things, formed 
some ideas, and drew some conclusions 
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of her own from this bewildering pro- 
cess. 

When she first became a member of 
the Finnegan household she was a slen- 
der slip of a girl, quiet as a little shadow, 
but with ample promise of beauty if any 
eye had looked discerningly at her. 
And in the two years that elapsed before 
the son and heir came home, that prom- 
ise bloomed into a most opulent fulffll- 
ment. 

Her form was pretty and graceful ; 
but it was a curious air of individuality, 
a strong personal and original note in 
her bearing, despite its still demureness, 
that piqued and attracted. And then, 
the rich red shining lambently through 
her creamy cheeks and breaking into 
open crimson on her full lips, the big 
black eyes, with their long fringes down- 
cast, and the flashing white teeth that 
helped to make dazzling her rather rare 
smile,—all of these were calculated to 
inflame the susceptible masculine heart 

All the unattached cowboys and 
cattlemen in all the adjoining counties 
cast approving eyes upon this glowing 
beauty, and some had endeavored to do 
a little covert sighing at her shrine ; but 
the old people, who had come to be very 
fond of her, were now as careful and 
watchful of her as of a daughter; and 
Ysabel herself was.a model of demure 
discretion. 

When Absalom came home and found 
this enchanting creature in the house, 
his instinct was just to reach out and 
take possession of it,—to have and please 
himself with it. Was n’t it, the same as 
everything else on the ranch, his? 

For once the old people opposed him 
stoutly and unflinchingly, and prepared 
to send her to a convent school at Trini- 
dad. Upon the heels of a long and 
somewhat stormy interview with Ysabel, 
in which he found her as determined in 
her views as the old people, and entirely 
satisfied to go away to school, he flung 
in upon his parents with the announce- 
ment that he was going to marry her. 
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At first blush this seemed as terrible 
to them, with their strict old world ideas 
of caste, as that he should entertain less 
honorable intentions toward her. But 
their resistance was, as usual when the 
boy wanted anything, short-lived, and 
their final capitulation entire. 

Of course everybody’s notion of the 
matter was that Finnegan’s had simply 
gétten another adoring slave ; and squad- 
rons and battalions of her masculine 
admirers, with their weapons and muni- 
tions of war all cleaned and primed, 
were breathing fire, and waiting to de- 
fend her against the wrongs and insults 
they felt sure would be heaped upon her 
attractive little head, or avenge them in 
large quantities of the very best blood 
her wronger and insulter had about 
him. 

Vain solicitude! 
defense. 

As with all the women of her race and 
class, marriage made a great change in 
her. From being nobody, with nothing 
to say, she became suddenly very much 
somebody, with a great deal, entirely to 
the point, to say. The dignity of her 
titles, her possessions and position, was 
strong within her, and she showed her- 
self entirely capable of managing not 
only Finnegan’s Absalom, but Finnegan 
himself, in a daughterly and deferential 
manner, when he gently counseled her 
to a conciliatory policy toward the 
young bully. 

Capable of managing Finnegan! She 
was only too able to manage the entire 
ranch, and could have run the whole 
Panhandle, financially, politically, and 
socially, had she ever got any sort of 
cinch on it. 

It was not for nothing that she was 
the daughter of her father, with her 
mother’s balance-weight of unpretend- 
ing, dogged persistence. Finnegan’s 
didn’t know itself. The ranch was 
gradually metamorphosed, and run ona 
plan that came directly from behind 
those black brows of Ysabel’s. And 
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its transformation partook humorously 
of the dual strands intertwisted in her 
nature. Through her suggestion a live, 
hustling young business man was 
brought from Kansas City to do the 
clerical work, and the handsome sta- 
tionery upon which he wrote with his 
typewriter the able and diplomatic let- 
ters evolved by himself and Ysabel in 
conclave, bore a neat lithographed head 
which read, “ Rancho del Santa Cruz. 
Graded Hereford cattle ; Merino sheep; 
Imported Norman-Percherons. Cattle 
and sheep grazed and herded on shares.” 

The cowboys used to assert that the 
cows on remote ranges were mysteri- 
ously aware of the stern regime, and 
forbore straying off to the Salt Fork for 
the purpose of bogging up as hereto- 
fore; that they came meekly in, unper- 
suaded, at branding time, and presented 
their calves to be monogramed; and 
that even the infrequent maverick — 
that Arab of the plains who owns no 
master —showed a chastened joy and 
pride in having Ysabel’s rapidly in- 
creasing brand— Y T F, over a Roman 
cross — singed on his unfettered ribs, 
and sported it thereafter as a decoration, 
not a badge of serfdom. 

Absalom had his allowance —a liberal 
enough one — and was not permitted to 
overrun it ; and the place emerged from 
debt, aS time went on. Ysabel’s besom 
made a clean sweep of sweaters, loafers, 
shirks, abuses, and all sorts of superflu- 
ities, which had accumulated like bar- 
nacles upon the easy-going old Irish- 
man and his soft-hearted wife; and the 
Finnegans were on the road to wealth. 

She relapsed, almost immediately 
after her marriage, into her beloved 
mother tongue ; and compelled her hus- 
band, if he wished to hold communica- 
tion with her, to speak and understand 
Spanish. It was as comical as it was 
amazing, to see how she tamed him. 
When he sought — in the early days of 
his subjugation —to relieve his over- 
strained heart by abusing his father and 
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mother, saying to them what he would 
not dare to so much as look at her, he 
met with a violent and unexpected 
check. 

Ysabel was tenderly and gratefully 
attached to the old people. She would 
roll those great black eyes on him, 
fairly nailing him, and with ber arm 
stretched straight out at him, would 
ejaculate in her sonorous Spanish : — 

‘‘What, ungrateful one! Wilt thou 
speak so to my honored father and my 
beloved mother! Go hence with thy 
evil words! Take thy face away from 
me, till I have patience to look upon it! 
Go!” 

And Absalom would stand irresolute, 
evading those compelling eyes, making 
desperate efforts to get himself to the 
point of revolt ; but always doing, event- 
ually, as he was bidden. This fellow, 
the holy terror of an entire section, was 
thoroughly broke to all sorts of gaits 
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and any kind of harness, by a little, 
soft, plump scrap of a girl that would n’t 
weigh more than a hundred pounds ! 

He that was bellicose is meek; he 
that was insolent is polite ; he, the arch 
tyrant of Finnegan’s, speaks civilly to 
his inferiors ; he that thought it brave 
to blaspheme, and witty to be profane 
and impious, goes to mass—ay, to 
early mass — of a raw and nipping Feb- 
ruary morning ! 

All these wonders were worked sim- 
ply by the ascendancy of her strong, 
intent spirit over his noisy, ungoverned 
weakness. 

If she does n’t convert the goods she 
has on hand into a man, it will not be 
from lack of skillful, intelligent, and per- 
sistent effort in its evolution, develop- 
ment, manufacture, manipulation ; and 
further, if she doesn’t finally achieve 
her idea of a Spanish gentleman, it will 
only be because the stuff was n’t there. 

Alice MacGowan. 





WILLIAM T. COLEMAN. 


THE story of a life can be told only 
in parts, each observer sketching out 
his impressions, until, when the time is 
ripe, the historian puts the parts together 
and produces the whole. 

For forty-four years William Tell 
Coleman was so identified with the best 
interests of California that everyone in- 
terested in the affairs of the State knew 
him by name, and was more or less 
familiar with the part he played in its 
history. The story of his connection 
with the Vigilance Committee has been 
related, both by himself and others, and 
the reader will have no difficulty in sat- 
isfying his curiosity in that respect. 

Well known as Mr. Coleman was, and 
prominent among men, and easy of ac- 


cess, his character was peculiar and dif- 
ficult of analysis. With abundance of 
friends among all classes, his intimates 
were few; commanding the unbounded 
confidence of so many, his confidants 
were not included in his social or polit- 
ical acquaintances; an agreeable con- 
verser when the conversation was once 
started, he was not given to idle talk, or 
to talking on subjects that he considered 
were of interest only to himself. He was 
always well informed on current events, 
rather extracted than volunteered an 
opinion on them, and usually gave his 
opinion free from prejudice or bias. 

Mr. Coleman came to California a 
young man, twenty-five years of age; and 
on landing was surrounded by conditions 
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peculiar to a new, unsettled, and un- 
known country, to which an excited 
mass of people was rushing, with ill 
defined ideas of their future course, and 
freed from responsibilities and com- 
munity influences. But his early en- 
vironments were such as had developed 
a self-trust, which became in after life a 
prominent feature of his character. He 
accepted his surroundings and made 
the best of them,and never hesitated 
to act at all times so as to create confi- 
dence in others; and he aimed rather to 
guide the currents and steer clear of 
rocks and shoals, than to breast the 
floods or oppose the avalanche of events. 
He was politic and persistent, rather 
than impetuous or combative. 

The material in him proved in after 
life to have been fundamentally of ex- 
cellent quality. From this good stock 
the varied experience of his youth, the 
hard physical work on his grandfather’s 
farm in Kentucky, his life with the lum- 
bermen of the North, and his good com- 
mon sense and hard-earned education, 
evolved a compactness of character 
which stood him in good stead in after 
life. 

Appreciating his own deficiencies, he 
sacrificed a good deal to overcome them. 
By means of money saved from his earn- 
ings he passed through the St. Louis 
University, and received the degree of 
bachelor of science. Previous to this 
he had gone with honor through the 
schools, had studied hard at home, while 
at work, and at all times when and 
where he could obtain the chance. It 
was no play with him, as he had at the 
same time to earn his own living. 

The character of the man is formed 
largely from the experience of the boy, 
and he is fortunate if he can then ob- 
tain that experience and absorb those 
principles which will enable him to 
stand hard knocks and come in contact 
with lowering environments, and yet re- 
tain his integrity and keep his individ- 
uality clean and untainted. 
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Mr. Coleman, so closely identified 
with the history of this State and events 
on this Coast, and who has done so much 
to shape the destiny of this State, will 
undoubtedly receive a truer estimate of 
his worth from the hands of others bet- 
ter qualified than the writer, and time 
will enable a more correct estimate of 
his character to be made in the light of 
events, the result of which at this time 
can only be foreshadowed. 

About thirty-three years ago I met 
Mr. Coleman on the Sacramento steam- 
er. He had just returned from the 
East on the overland stage. He had 
been absent some time, and was very 
much interested in what was going on 
in the State; his conversation was gen- 
eral, but was directed more for the pur- 
pose of eliciting than giving informa- 
tion. The impressions he made on me 
at that time were very distinct, and were 
not subject to radical change in after 
years. He had just completed a most 
trying and exhausting stage journey of 
many days and nights, which must have 
tested him physically, yet he showed 
very little fatigue, and was bright, 
cheery, and agreeable. 

About four years had passed since his 
last command of the Vigilance Commit- 
tee, and although at that time he was 
the citizen ‘sans peur et sans reproche” 
I should have never known from his 
lips that he was that citizen. A manof 
good physique, above the average height 
and well proportioned, he did not im- 
press me as being a man to command, 
or a leader of men in turbulent times ; 
but ina remarkably well-developed head 
he had keen, observant eyes, that flashed 
out over the whole horizon of observa- 
tion, and absorbed all that was within 
range. 

In walking, he usually had a slight 
stoop, and he held his head in a medi- 
tative attitude. His features in repose 
appeared thoughtful and reflective, but 
brightened up with a cheerful smile on 
recognizing an acquaintance, or acknowl- 
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edging a courtesy. Mr. Coleman was 
at his ease among men, yet remarkably 
sensitive and modest, and never ob- 
truded or announced his own presence. 
His pride was great but silent, and al- 
though he keenly felt an offense, he 
quickly forgave. 

All men do not view an object or a 
person with the same eyes, and conse- 
quently the impressions of the writer,— 
who was under no obligation to William 
T. Coleman, and to whom William T. 
Coleman was under no obligation, ex- 
cept as between man and man, bearing 
mutual respect,—can be taken only for 
what they are worth in the minds of 
men able to judge character fairly. 

There was a constant gentleness in 
Mr. Coleman’s character, which time 
rounded out. Yet the outbursts of ex- 
pression due to his impatience of mean- 
ness or improbity were genuine, and 
enlarged one’s appreciation of his man- 
liness. I never understood him well 
enough to make his traits fully harmon- 
ize, and there seemed a lack of homo- 
geneity in the component parts of his 
mental constitution. 

Reserved, apparently timid, and occa- 
sionally reticent, he displayed rare cour- 
age when needed, a conspicuous discern- 
ment, and, in intercourse with men, 
frankness and urbanity,—and no man 
in San Francisco ever commanded more 
confidence, and no man respected that 
confidence more than Mr. Coleman. 

He made no display of executive abil- 
ity,— he possessed that quality without 
display,— and while he seemed to have 
no conceit in himself, his apprehension 
was quick and rarely at fault. 

The Vigilance Committees of 1851 
and 1856 need not be dwelt upon in this 
sketch; their histories have been written. 
But to the student of the peculiar times 
that made these organizations necessary 
William T. Coleman, the central figure, 
has become an historical character. 

After the rough elements of those 
times had departed, and a new and 
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equally rough element had in 1877 made 
the Committee of Safety a necessity, 
Mr. Coleman was again the chosen 
leader and president, and in that organ- 
ization as vice-president the writer had 
an opportunity of observing his methods. 
The impatience of those anxious for ac- 
tion did not disturb the deliberateness 
of his thoughts, and the deliberateness 
of his thoughts, did not weaken the con- 
fidence others reposed in him. 

His rebuke to the impulsiveness of 
many of the men who had enrolled, and 
presented themselves armed with rifles 
and revolvers, ready for immediate ac- 
tion, was marked and emphatic :— 

“T do not want firearms in the hands 
of an undrilled crowd. Take them home, 
and bring back pick handles.” 

Mr. Coleman was a trader in 1849, and 
soon developed into a commission mer- 
chant ; his energy and acumen were phe- 
nomenal, and his business grew to great 
proportions. It was not long before the 
house of William T. Coleman & Co. was 
known and respected throughout the 
commercial world. 

His relations to his subordinates were 
generally courteous and considerate, but 
he expected and exacted strict service, 
and with all his quietness of manner he 
was an autocrat, respected but feared by 
his competitors in trade. He always 
took a direct and personal interest in 
anything produced in California or on 
the Pacific Coast, and was largely in- 
strumental in developing the canning 
interest, and for years he controlled that 
interest on this Coast. 

Throughout the whole of his career in 
San Francisco he interested himself in 
all the local issues, and attended public 
meetings. In ‘national politics he was a 
liberal and consistent Democrat; in 
local government he believed that affairs 
should be removed from politics and 
placed in the hands of business men ot 
integrity and ability. He believed in 
the principles of civil service reform, 
and that every man should be qualified, 
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and should prove his qualification by a 
proper examination for the services he 
was to perform. 

His name or the name of his house 
was found on the subscription lists of 
all aids to public enterprise or to charity, 
and his private gifts were liberal, yet 
tempered with good judgment. He was 
not altogether a disbeliever in fatality, 
and retained the fear of recurrent pe- 
riods being unpropitious. 

It is inconceivable to most men that 
while Mr. Coleman was willing to take 
the risk and bear the brunt of the lead- 
ership of two Vigilance Committees and 
one Committee of Safety, he declined 
not only nominations for Mayor and 
for Governor, but refused absolutely to 
accept any public office. The life of a 
public officer, however high, was not 
congenial to Mr. Coleman; and only a 
crisis could make him assume the posi- 
tion of leader, and then only as a duty 
thrust upon him, and to be given up as 
soon as the duty was performed. He 
repeatedly expressed his aversion to 
holding office, and his conviction that 
other men were better fitted for it than 
himself. He was honored by election 
to the Presidency of the Society of Pio- 
neers and of the Chamber of Commerce, 
with both of which institutions he was 
so closely identified that his declination 
was not considered. 

Although not an easy or eloquent 
speaker, he expressed himself clearly 
and briefly, and was always listened to 
with attention. The endorsement by 
Mr. Coleman of any object of public 
interest was at one time considered 
essential for its success. 

His manner of accepting great respon- 
sibilities was in consonance with his 
character. He assumed them as an ex- 
isting condition, created by the circum- 
stances of the times, and without ques- 
tioning the authority whence he re- 
ceived his trust. The people of San 
Francisco in trusting him did better 
than they knew, and today enjoy the 
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fruits of that act,—although I doubt if 
they fully appreciate it. 

To the ordinary citizen and the mer- 
chant his unpretentious appearance in 
the street, in his country house, in the 
Chamber of Commerce or Merchants’ 
Exchange, made him inconspicuous. 
He was simply a merchant among mer- 
chants, or a citizen among other citizens, 
and the great duties he had performed 
seemed forgotten in the everyday life. 
The commercial success of his house 
made himthesubject of adversecriticism, 
andit would bestrangeindeedif he should 
have escaped this penalty of success. 

The inauguration of a line of clipper 
ships between New York and San Fran- 
cisco by Mr. Coleman, one year before 
the second Vigilance Committee was 
called into existence, evidenced his faith 
in the growing commercial importance 
of San Francisco. It was induced by 
his belief that vast quantities of cereals 
would be produced in the two great val- 
leys of this State, which must find a mar- 
ket in Europe, and would furnish return 
cargoes to ships coming to this port. 
These clippers were built expressly for 
the long voyage around Cape Horn, and 
for this trade carried an unusual amount 
of canvas. They were commanded by 
the most skillful navigators, and made 
remarkably short passages. Mr. Cole- 
man probably foresaw at that early pe- 
riod that the business of raising grain 
would develop into immense propor- 
tions, that a market would have to be 
found for California wheat, and that the 
wheat itself must be moved at a mini- 
mum of cost,—and he knew that in 
order to encourage the growing of this 
crop, assurances must be given that all 
the wheat raised would be transported 
cheaply to an unfailing market. Yet 
clear as was Mr. Coleman’s conception 
of the resources of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Valleys, it is not probable 
that he then conceived that 800,000 tons 
of wheat would ever be offered for ex- 
port in one season. 
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He always expressed confidence in the 
producing capacity of this State, and 
believed that with fair encouragement 
it could be made self-supporting and 
independent, as far as producing and 
manufacturing were concerned, and his 
faith in this respect was never shaken. 
He said, “ With the high seas free to 
all, with a harbor unexcelled, with nat- 
ural products to export, with port char- 
ges fair and reasonable, and a climate 
friendly to industry, San Francisco can 
and must for all times control the com- 
merce of the State.” 

He was liberal and enterprising in 
business, and outside of business spec- 
ulation he took a personal pleasure in 
finding new markets for the products of 
this State. 

The announcement of the failure of 
the house of Wm. T. Coleman & Co. 
was received with surprise and general 
regret by the business men of this city. 
The failure, unlike many, did not drag 
down a number of other business houses, 
and created no panic. The house had 
stood on its own bottom, and thus fell. 
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The compromise suggested by Mr. Cole- 
man was generally accepted. Some re- 
fused to compromise, but sent in 
receipted bills with expressions of good 
will. For nearly four years Mr. Cole- 
man devoted his efforts to paying off 
his old indebtedness, in which he suc- 
ceeded,—not forgetting the receipted 
bills. 

An honorable man and an honored 
citizen,—by his commercial failure the 
last few years of his life were saddened, 
where with such an honorable career 
they should have been at peace. 

Without any special ailment his sys- 
tem broke down. His friends noted his 
changed physical appearance, although 
his cheerfulness, courtesy, and courage 
remained true to him, and he died in 
this city on November 22, 1893, at the 
age of 69. The same modesty and sim- 
plicity he had shown during life he de- 
sired at his funeral. The ceremonies 
were in accordance with his wishes, even 
to the omission of pall bearers. 

San Francisco can pay no tribute to 
William Tell Coleman equal to his worth. 

A. S. Hallidie. 
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A DARK night, and the sky hidden by 
a mass of hurrying clouds. A raw, chilly 
wind, the ground all mud, the tall grass 
and trees dripping from heavy rains. 
Just emerging into a dark cornfield from 
still darker woods a young man, his 
clothing drenched and mud-stained, his 
face haggard and desperate, and his 
whole attitude as he leaned heavily 


against the rail fence telling of utter 


exhaustion. He was worn out. For 
more than two hours he had been flying 
for life over a country imperfectly known 
to him, though familiar to his pursuers. 

More than once he had been compelled 
to retrace his steps when every moment 
was precious, and every step through 
the yielding mud required an effort. 
Worse yet, there was no possibility of 
throwing the followers off the trail. 
Every step left its plain impression, to 
be followed as fast as horse could trot, 
and capture meant sure and swift death, 
—no wonder he was desperate. 

Turn which way he would, Gilbert 
Hazelton could see nothing before him 
but speedy and disgraceful death. Never 
to see the sun again, nay, not even a 
friendly face! Was this the end of the 
bright hopes with which he had kissed 
his mother goodby only two short 
months before? It seemed like a far- 
away dream now. He had lived ages of 
fear and agony since then, gone through 
unspeakable humiliation and dread. 


He had been accused of murder, tried 
for his life, found guilty, and sentenced 
to death. His letter to his friends must 
have miscarried, for they had not come 
to his relief. Poor and alone among 
strangers, who persisted in believing 
him identical with the tramp who had 
murdered poor David Westford, Gilbert 
had yet fought bravely for his life. Some 
few had been convinced of his innocence, 
and his lawyer had succeeded in obtain- 
ing a new trial in which new witnesses. 
might at least prove an alibi. 

But when this word went abroad, the 
townspeople were furious. They had 
seen more than one undoubted criminal 
escape through some technicality. Were 
they now to see the murderer of poor 
David Westford escape through the 
easily bought perjury of Some worthless 
companions in crime? They vowed it 
should not be. Last night at dusk groups 
of stern-looking men stood before the 
jail talking grimly together, and a whis- 
per in the air warned the sheriff what 
was coming. 

The jail was old and rickety. He 
could not defend it, and his resolve was 
quickly taken. In the early dusk the 
prisoner was sent out by a side door, 
under charge of the sheriff’s son, while 
the sheriff himself remained to make 
sure mob violence did not make a mis- 
take and seize some other victim. But 
treachery carried the word to the mob, 
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and they were soon in hot pursuit of the 
fugitives. In this emergency the boy, 
who was firmly convinced of the pris- 
oner’s innocence, released him, demand- 
ing only a promise to rejoin him at a 
place appointed, and himself turned 
back to throw the pursuers off the trail 
if possible. Gilbert fully intended to 
keep his promise, but in the darkness 
he missed his way, and the bloodhounds 
in the rear caught his trail. 

Now for two hours, which seemed two 
eternities, he had been running for life, 
and the unknown country and horrible 
mud had completely exhausted the little 
strength that two months of confine- 
ment and terrible anxiety had left him. 
Nothing but utter desperation could 
have driven him another rod. But when 
a shout came faintly from the rear he 
pushed forward with a great effort across 
the strip of cornfield, through the fence, 
and out on a well traveled road. 

To one less utterly worn out this 
would have given a glimmer of hope, for 
here at Jeast the mud had become liquid 
ooze, which retained no footprint. The 
pursuers would not know which way to 
turn, and must watch both roadsides to 
see that he did not turn aside. But he 
was too tired to use the advantage, and 
when, after running a few rods, he 
slipped and fell, he lay there a full 
minute too utterly exhausted to rise. 
What was the use, when his utmost en- 
deavors could only put off death fora 
few moments? Why not take one mo- 
ment for rest and thought before the 
end came? 

A farmhouse stood a quarter of a mile 
farther on, and as he lay there panting, 
exhausted, waiting only for death to 
overtake him, his hopeless glances fell 
upon its light. How placid and peace- 
ful looked the lamp, shining serenely 
through the parted curtains! Doubt- 
less a happy family were sitting around 
it, father and mother, sturdy sons and 
pretty daughters, laughing and talking, 
and never dreaming of the dark tragedy 
enacting so near. Would they care if 
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they did know? Would they come to 
his aid if some instinct should tell them ? 
And then he suddenly scrambled to his 
feet, resolving to make one last effort 
for his life. He would struggle on to 
the farmhouse, and appeal to the quiet 
family circle. They might give him 
concealment. It was but death if he 
failed, and it would be no less if he did 
not try. 

It took all the strength this last faint 
hope gave him to carry him to the gate 
and upthe cinder walk, whose hard, dark 
surface would betray no footstep. Yet 
his heart failed as he reached the door, 
and leaned, utterly exhausted, against 
the door post. 

“If I only knew there were women 
inside! A woman would be merciful. 
But it may be some stern old farmer, 
who will only order me off and set the 
dogs on me.” 

The window was but astepaway. He 
crept to it, and looked between the cur- 
tains. A plain, neat farmhouse kitchen, 
and two women, evidéntly mother and 
daughter, sitting by the table before the 
fire, the mother sewing, the daughter 
reading aloud. No one else in sight, 
yet Gilbert gave a smothered gasp and 
fell back in despair. 

“ David Westford’s mother and sis- 
ter! That settles it!” 

He had seen both faces at the trial,— 
the elder, sad and patient under its sil- 
very hair; the younger, pure, pale, and 
clear-cut, thrown into strong relief by 
the dark eyes, long jet lashes, and heavy 
black braids. 

He stood there still, hopeless and 
helpless, when there came a sudden 
break in the clear voice within. The 
girl had ceased reading. He looked in, 
and saw her pick up a pitcher and come 
toward the door. A moment more and 
she had come out, all unconscious of 
the man so near, gone straight to the 
pump, on which the lamplight shone, 
and was filling her pitcher. Nerved by 
desperation, Gilbert stepped toward her. 

“I wz// appeal to her. Why should n’t 
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I? Idid not kill her brother. She may 
pity me. She is a woman, and they are 
half Quakers I have heard,” he muttered, 
—and aloud “Miss Westford, help, for 
God’s sake!” 

The clanking of the pump ceased. 
The girl looked around with a startled 
air. ‘“ Who spoke?” she demanded. 

“A fugitive, utterly exhausted with 
flight from a bloodthirsty mob. They 
are close at my heels. I can’t go far- 
ther, and I am doomed unless you have 
pity and give me help or concealment.” 

“Who are you?” she inquired, and 
with a dreadful sinking at his heart he 
gave his name, “ Gilbert Hazelton.” 

She uttered a sharp cry, and looked 
away where the distant lanterns were 
gleaming through the corn-field—the 
pursuers on his track. 

“IT must ask mother,” she said, and 
snatching up her pitcher swept past 
him into the house. 

He heard her quick voice, and Mrs. 
Westford’s startled outcry, and in very 
desperation followed her in. 

The old mother met him, white-haired 
and venerable. ‘So thee can seek shel- 
ter here, of David Westford’s bereaved 
mother?” she said, bitterly, wonderingly. 

“Why not? I never harmed you or 
him,” he urged desperately. “As true 
as there is a heaven above us, I am in- 
nocent of what is laid to my charge. It 
will be proved when my friends come. 
But that will be too late unless you help 
me.” 

“But I do not know it now,” Mrs. 
Westford wavered. “Thee speaks fair, 
but do not all criminals the same? A 
trial was given thee, and thy innocence 
was not proved. Why should I save 
the murderer of my boy?” 

Gilbert fell into a chair, too exhausted 
to stand. “You will know when it is 
too late if you refuse me aid. Madam, 
will you rzsk it ?— risk feeling that you 
might have saved an innocent man, but 
instead let him go to his death?” 

“Ernestine,” cried the old mother 
piteously, “ what ought we todo? How 
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can we risk a life-long remorse, or how 
can we risk letting David’s murderer 
go free to break other hearts as ours are 
broken? What does thee say?” 

The girl stood in the open door, her 
glances alternating between the plead- 
ing face of the fugitive and the lanterns 
coming along the roadside. 

“We must decide quickly, mother,” 
and her clear voice’ quivered with feel- 
ing. “He may be innocent. It hardly 
seems as though a guilty man would 
come here —to David’s home — for shel- 
ter. And if we are accessory to his 
death — mother, it is murder for them 
to take the law into their own unauthor- 
ized hands. Our choice lies between 
one man, who may or may not bea 
murderer, and a score who will surely 
be if we do not hinder.” 

“Then thee says save him?” Mrs. 
Westford asked doubtfully. 

“T dare not refuse it, mother. 
you?” 

The old lady hesitated, then opening 
a corner cupboard, took out a pair of 
handcuffs — relics of the days when Da- 
vid had been deputy sheriff, and earned 
the enmity of tramps and evil-doers — 
and held them toward Gilbert. 

“Tf thee will put these on, that we 
may have no fear from thy violence when 
the mob are gone, we will conceal thee 
safely, and when the search is over send 
thee back to thy lawful guardian. That 
is all. I cannot place myself and my 
daughter at the mercy of one who may 
have none. Will thee consent?” 

She was only prudent. Gilbert bowed 
silently and extended his hands. It was 
his only chance for life, and it would be 
the height of folly to object. Yet a faint 
color came into his face as the cold steel 
snapped on his wrists, rendering him 
helpless,— yet scarcely more so than 
fatigue had already made him. 

The hesitation of both was over now. 
Ernestine bade him remove his muddy 
shoes, while she swiftly closed the door 
and drew down the blinds, and the moth- 
er hurried into another room. Thither 
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Ernestine beckoned him to follow, paus- 
ing only to thrust the shoes out of sight. 

At the door she turned. “It is Da- 
vid’s room,” looking keenly into his face. 
“Come in!” 

Did she think he would draw back? 
Guilt itself would hardly have done that 
now, with the pursuers so near. 

“If David can see, I know he is will- 
ing,” Gilbert answered quietly. 

It was a small, plainly furnished room. 
Mrs. Westford had drawn the bed from 
the wall and thrown back the last breadth 
of carpet, revealing a tiny trap-door. At 
his entrance she opened it, and motioned 
him down. 

“Tt is only four feet. You can drop 
that far,” said Ernestine encouragingly. 
“There is no outer door. You will be 
quite safe.” 

Her mother smiled sadly. “How 
many frightened fugitives have slept 
there in safety! But that was years ago 
— before the war. Thee need not fear. 
Now — but stay, thee must be faint. I 
will bring thee food.and drink.” 

She hurried away, and he swung him- 
self down. It was not very easy, with his 
manacled hands, and Ernestine helped 
him. His heart thrilled at touch of her 
cold, trembling fingers. 

“She shrinks from my touch. She 
thinks my hand stained with her broth- 
er’s blood,” he thought bitterly. 

But another glance at the pure, pale 

face relieved him. She was listening 
anxiously, and said with hurried kind- 
ness, “ There is an old bed down there. 
Look, while I hold the light down. 
There! Even half an hour’s rest will 
help you. But you must eat and rest in 
the dark, for this cellar extends under 
the kitchen, which is carpetless, and has 
cracks in the floor. Here comes moth- 
er.” 
Very hurriedly Mrs. Westford passed 
the well-filled dish and pitcher to him, 
reporting the mob almost before the 
house. 

“Cover up, quickly, Ernestine. I am 
going to wake Harry.” 
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That was her youngest son, still sleep- 
ing soundly upstairs. 

She hurried away, and Ernestine 
quickly lowered the trap-door and 
pushed back the bed. 

Shut down in the darkness, Gilbert 
groped his way to the old bed, and sank 
down on it in utter exhaustion. He 
could do no more, be it life or death. 
He heard the girl’s quick steps, the clos- 
ing door, the louder steps directly over- 
head, and a slender spur of lamplight 
came down through a crack. She was 
back in the kitchen,— and there were 
stern voices indistinctly to be heard 
without. Ernestine heard them more 
plainly, and stood with clasped hands 
and pale face, praying silently, but O so 
earnestly, that the innocent, if he were 
innocent, might be saved, when her 
young brother came rushing down stairs 
just as there came a thundering knock 
at the door. 

Mrs. Westford had told him no more 
than that a crowd of men with lanterns 
were approaching, and it was in perfect 
good faith that he flung open the door 
and angrily demanded their business. 
They soon satisfied him. 

“The tramp that murdered your 
brother is at large, and we are hunting 
for him. We have looked all up and 
down the road, for we know he came this 
way, and it looks mightily as if he had 
slipped into your premises and hidden 
somewhere. Your folks will have no 
objection to our searching, I reckon?” 

“Not a bit. I don’t think he would 
stop here, but if he did I hope you’ll 
catch him and hang him to the nearest 
tree,” the boy answered fiercely. 

The fugitive, plainly hearing every 
word, shuddered, but he had no idea how 
many times that old house had been 
searched in vain for hunted souls or he 
would not have feared. Harry knew the 
secret of the long unused cellar, but 
never dreamed that his mother and sis- 
ter could know anything of the hunted 
tramp-murderer, and so had no idea that 
he could be in fhe house. So the out- 
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buildings and premises were thoroughly 
searched, while Ernestine and her moth- 
er looked on with pale, quiet faces and 
wildly beating hearts, and the fugitive 
lay and listened in the darkness. Then 
the men rode on, grumbling and cursing 
the sheriff for letting the prisoner es- 
cape. Harry fretted a little, never guess- 
ing that his every word reached the ear 
of the man whom he would willingly 
have surrendered to his murderers, and 
then went back to bed. 

Silence settled on the old farmhouse, 
and Gilbert actually fell into a light doze 
from which Mrs. Westford’s soft call 
aroused him. Half asleep, he made his 
way to the trap door, and was helped 
up. Ernestine in cloak and hat stood 
waiting. 

“ Mother thinks it best that you should 
be back in safety before daybreak,” she 
said simply. “I can drive you over very 
soon.” 

“T hate to let thee go, dear,” her 
mother said anxiously. 

“Tt is only for an hour, mother,” re- 


assured the girl; “and we can hardly 
trust Harry. He is only a boy, and so 
impetuous and bitter.” 

Mrs. Westford sighed. “It seems to 
be a duty,—and surely our Father will 
not let thee suffer for doing thy duty. 


Well, go. My prayers shall go with 
thee. But be careful, child.” 

The light wagon and bay pony stood 
at the door. The prisoner was helped 
into the back seat and Ernestine sprang 
in before. The big watch dog followed 
at her call and curled up under her seat, 
and Gilbert felt that however kindly 
these women might feel they were not 
disposed to run any useless risks. 

“Good by, mother. Don’t fret,” was 
Ernestine’s parting word, and Mrs, 
Westford’s earnest “ May God protect 
thee!” showed her uneasiness. Yet she 
added a kindly word to the prisoner, 
“ And may He bring out the truth! I 
hope we shall see thee free before all the 
world right speedily.”’ 
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Then they drove away into the dark- 
ness. Ernestine spoke little ; her heart 
beat too fast. She half apologized for 
taking the dog. 

“The roads would be so lonely, com- 
ing back,” an apology which he readily 
accepted. Could he resent her prudence 
when she had given him his life? But 
he could not help being intensely thank- 
ful that the dog had been asleep in the 
barn when he approached. 

Their trip was but half done when 
lanterns gleamed ahead, and wheels and 
voices were heard approaching. “The 
mob!” was his first thought, and Ernes- 
tine whispered hurriedly, “ Down under 
your seat till they pass!” then with 
a sudden joyful change in tone and 
manner, “O, it is the sheriff! Thank 
Heaven !”’ 

The sheriff it was, looking anxiously 
for his charge, but with little hope of 
ever seeing him again alive. Ernestine 
turned quickly. 

“Your wrists, please,” and the man- 
acles fell off. “There! You need not 
tell that part unless you wish. It was 
only—but you understand. Mother had 
a right to be cautious, you know.” 

And then the sheriff was hailing them, 
and as much surprised as delighted to 
find his prisoner in such hands. The 
transfer was soon made, and with a 
kindly word of farewell Ernestine has- 
tened back to her anxious mother. 

At the new trial Gilbert Hazelton had 
no difficulty in proving his own identity 
and was triumphantly acquitted. Of all 
the warm hand-clasps and congratula- 
tions he received, none gave him more 
pleasure than those of Mrs. Westford 
and her daughter. 

“You must come and see us,” Ernes- 
tine said blushing. “I know we were 
not over polite to you, mother and I; 
but come again, and you will find that 
we can be civil.” 

And he did come—not once but many 
times,— and at last carried sweet Er- 
nestine away as his bride. 

Ada E. Ferris. 
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ADIOS, SAN ZANJA! 


AGEs ago an unknown anchorite 

Dwelt in the mountain cafion’s depths profound, 
Born of celestials on the heaven-kissed height, 
Nourished by sun and mist on light and sound. 
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Ever he paused upon the threshold stone 

Of his abode, and weeping, looked below, 
Seeming to hear the wild flowers’ dying moan, 
Longing to save, yet daring not to go. 


Then came the dusky sun-race ; with rude hands 
They traced a wandering path, and led him down 
To banish drought and hunger from their lands, 
To touch and bless them and their children brown. 
How thrilled his heart at the new mission found! 
Gladly and faithfully, as comes the sun 

Along the heat-scorched vale, to all around 

He carried life, and O what love he won! 


The flowers caressed and kissed his hurrying feet, 
The birds sang ever fondly at his side; 

The trees sprang quick to shield him from the heat, 
For all drank blessing from his willing tide. 

Old padres grave, amid their Mission bowers, 
Chanted his praise above the sacred wine, 

And Spanish maidens, in soft twilight hours, 

Bent for his kiss beneath the gleaming vine. 


A century passed; his toiling had but traced — 

Like love of Jesus in a world of sin— 

One thread of Paradise amid the waste. 

Too great the task! The desert closed him in; 
Strange ingrate hands cut down each sheltering friend 
Defiling streams flowed in from every side; 

The sun drank up his strength. Then came the end; 
Vile Progress triumphed and St. Zanja died. 


Died?— No! A transformation wondrous, ‘grand! 
No more a weary monk in ancient guise, 

See! at the mountaih’s foot a hero stands, 

Electric lightning flashing from his eyes. 

Freemen have laid him arteries of steel 

O’er all the valleys, and his mighty heart 

Sends life-blood leaping through, and thousands feel 
Those throbs of power in many a thronging mart. 


Silent for aye the murmured twilight song, 
Gone the cool shadows where the alders bend, 
But a glad spirit rolls the world along 

In grander measure to its destined end. 





“THE TREES SPRANG QUICK TO SHIELD.HIM FROM THE HEAT.” 
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FAMOUS PAINTINGS OWNED ON THE WEST COAST. 


FROMENTIN’S “SIMOOM.” 


Amonc the French painters of Ori- 
ental subjects,— and that means a very 
large proportion of all French painters 
of modern days,— Eugéne Fromentin 
holds prominent rank. Not that he was 
one of the great masters who found 
schools and make epochs in art, but that 
he did put into his canvases the some- 
thing more than the mere reproduction 
of the scene represented, that makes the 
world recognize the hand of the master 
and the imagination of the poet. It is 
possible the French occupation of Al- 
giers has been a costly thing,— that all 
the French policy in the Orient, all the 
“partings for Syria,” have resulted in 
little commercial or political gain. Even 
so, France may be content ; for the Ori- 
ent has inspired her artists with its 
dreamy beauty, and taught them how to 
make their canvases glow with the rich 
sunshine of Africa and the gorgeous col- 
orings of Oriental life. 

Eugéne Fromentin was born at La 
Rochelle, in 1820. He studied under 
Cabat, and in 1842 made a journey to 
the Orient, which lasted four years. 
From that time no subject could win his 
brush long from Oriental themes. Al- 
giers and Egypt have divided his love; 
but best he liked to paint the open desert 
and its wild horsemen. His horses have 
all the vigor of Schreyer’s with far more 
of naturalness,—and the Pays de Sotf 
stretches away in his canvases in all its 
terror. 

Like Bridgman, Fromentin found the 
brush insufficient to picture, as he was 
moved to do, all the charms of the East, 
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and was impelled to adopt the pen as 
well. His books Un Eté dans le Sahara 
(1856) and Une Année dans le Sahel 
(1858) have been published in many edi- 
tions ; perhaps the latest, a beautifully 
illustrated volume containing both, un- 
der the title Sahara et Sahel (1887). 

Fromentin became an officer in the 
Legion of Honor, and received large 
sums for his paintings,—850 guineas for 
his “ Rendezvous of Arab Chiefs.” He 
died in 1876. 

The picture that represents Fromen- 
tin’s work on the Pacific Coast is a good 
example of his style. The coloring is 
not vivid, only the sandal of one of the 
horsemen in bright red giving a bright 
spot. The robes are of the unbleached 
vellowish white, and the air is gray wit 
the coming sandstorm. Jarves makes 
a mild criticism on Fromentin’s work, 
that his atmosphere is “apt to be thick 
and unbreathable,” but since that is the 
very idea of a simoom, the criticism 
does not hold here. This painting is 
now to be seen at the Loan Exhibit at 
the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art. 

Perhaps it may be well to close this 
note,—material for which has largely 
come from Clement & Hutton’s, “ Art- 
ists of the XIXth Century ’—with a 
quotation from Henri Houssaye, there 
given :— 

Forgetfulness will never come for Eugéne Fro- 
mentin. He will be marked in the beautiful and 
strong French school of the nineteenth century, not 
among the grandest painters, but among the charm- 
ing masters of the second rank, who are more pleas- 
ing to the greater number than are the powerful 
creators and the austere lovers of the beautiful. 
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A REMINISCENCE. 


E were a party of 
three. Two (the 
other two) were 
artists. Otherwise 
I doubt if we 
should have taken 
the trip, for to peo- 
ple without much 
money traveling 
abroad seems a good deal of an under- 
taking. But with an artist the first 
question is, “ What is there to sketch 
in a place?” then, (if a lady,) “Cana 
woman go there?” If these inquiries 
can be favorably answered, an out-of- 
the-way town and an inexpensive hotel, 
or perhaps, more properly speaking, inn, 
are tried, frequently with more satisfac- 
tory results than the well-known “first- 
class hotel.” 

We had already visited Antwerp 
once, and as we bade adieu to friends 
among our fellow-passengers, who, as a 
matter of course, had decided upon the 
hotel, we turned, with the pleasure one 
feels in greeting an old friend, to the 
“ Fleur de Lis.” 

Pleasant indeed it was, after a ten 
days’ voyage, when one was compelled 
to share a tiny stateroom with a friend, 
to be shown to a room immaculately 
neat, containing two great four-post 
bedsteads, either one of which would 
have more than filled the stateroom, an 
open fire-place almost as capacious as 
the beds, and best of all, a broad, deep- 
seated window looking out into a square 
courtyard with walks half hidden in ivy, 
and a picturesque dove-cote in the 
midst, that almost proved more tempt- 
ing than breakfast to the artists. The 
chimes of the cathedral as they sounded 
each quarter of an hour seemed to 
come from the courtyard. 

At the entrance we were greeted 


most cordially by a bright little woman, 
and I experienced the same sense of 
mortification at my lack of “ culture,” 
that I did when the hackmen at the sta- 
tions hailed each passer-by in his or her 
native tongue when offering a carriage, 
as “Madame” sharply reproved a neg- 
ligent servant in Dutch, called a gay 
‘‘good-morning ” to a passing friend in 
French, and turning again to us, in- 
quired in remarkably good English for 
our health since last we visited Ant- 
werp. She was a most attractive little 
person, this same Madame, and evident- 
ly the manager of the Fleur de Lis, 
although her mother was nominally the 
hostess. Not yet in the thirties, het: 
pretty blue eyes overlooked nothing, \ 


from the sanded floor of the quaint but } 


most comfortable dining room to the, 
snowy curtains of the great beds. Her‘ 
fair brown hair was wavy, and her pretty 
figure petite. 

“QO, yes, I am _ here,” 
sponse to the remark that it was pleas- 
ant to find her still with her mother. 
“You see, mademoiselle, it is impossi- 
ble that I leave my mother, though my 
husband thinks that I should be with 
him. I ask him what would he think if 
I left my mother to be made a fool of. 
For she is over sixty, my mother, and 
there is a young man my age who wishes 
to marry her. Of course, all he wants 
is the house, for the house has always 
made a good income, and she has 
money, my mother, and yet she believes 
that he loves her. She, who might be 
his mother,—and she would marry him 
if I left her, and the house would be his 
though it has been ours for generations, 
and always it has had the best reputa- 
tion. So it is that I cannot leave my 
mother. She shall not be made a fool 
of.” 


she said in re- ° 
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“ Mademoiselle,” said the little Mad- 
ame, coming into my pleasant room that 
evening as I sat in the twilight, “do 
you know the name of the freight clerk 
on yoursteamer?” Andthen ina sud- 
den burst of half-timid confidence, very 
different from her usual self-contained 
manner, she continued. “QO, you are 
from New York, and perhaps sometime 
you have seen him, my husband; and 
to think it is more than a year since he 
left me, and then he was angry. I was 
not yet twenty when I was married, 
mademoiselle, and my husband was fif- 
teen years older. He is an American, 
my husband, but he lived here for many 
vears, and now he is freight clerk on a 
New York steamer. 

“He thought I was pretty, and he 
liked to dress me up and take me tothe 
theater. He always bought me such 
pretty gloves and roses. Ah!” she 
said, with a deep breath, as if inhaling 
their fragrance, ‘I never went to the 
theater without roses, and always we 
had a box. It was only in a box that 
my husband would take me, but when 
the people would loek at our box, that 
did not please my husband. ‘What are 
you doing,’ he would say, ‘to make all 
the people stare at you?’ 

“But I could not help it,” she said, 
with an impatient shrug of her pretty 
shoulders. “*‘ What can I do,’ I say to 
my husband, ‘if the people will look at 
me ?’ 

“But he was angry, my husband, and 
said the last time that we went, ‘I take 
you away from here. It is time you 
went to New York.’ 

““*T shall not go,’ I said. ‘I must not 
leave my mother.’ 

“¢You will go with your husband,’ 
said he. 

“« And leave my poor old mother to 
sell herself to that boy,’ I cried. ‘Never.’ 

“«The time may come,’ he said, ‘ when 
you will wish for your husband, but re- 
member this, he will not come to you.’ 
And then he left me for New York. 
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But, O, Mademoiselle,” she continued, 
“perhaps he too may be sorry. He 
always-was kind, though he was so quick 
in his speaking; and never I hear the 
whistle of the New York steamer com- 
ing in,!but I think, perhaps he may 
come‘in that vessel.” 

It was with an almost guilty feeling 
that I bade goodnight to the little Mad- 
ame; for in spite of coming from New 
York and by the line that employed her 
husband, I knew nothing of him, and 
had little hope I could help her. Still, 
I had taken his full name and address 
when in New York, in the hope of —I 
knew not what, in case I ever should 
meet him. 

But we had just arrived in Antwerp, 
and our plan was to travel a year, in 
Normandy and Brittany during the 
summer months, and make Paris our 
headquarters in winter, so I feared I 
should have little use for the address. 

After leaving Antwerp we met a 
number of artists, and as usual all com- 
pared notes, and gave each other the 
benefit of their experience. We were 
strongly advised to spend the autumn, 
if possible, at St. Jacut, a most fascinat- 
ing spot, formerly a monastery, and 
still, I think, a convent, but now so 
much reduced in circumstances that 
during the summer the sisters make a 
sort of hotel of the great building. One 
father is there to take the head of the 
house, while the mother superior and 
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the sisters have charge of the domestic 
affairs, the latter performing all the 
service. It was some months before we 
thought of going there; so late, in fact, 
that we supposed most summer guests 
would have left, and did not deem it 
necessary to write before hand to en- 
gage rooms. 

A most beautiful drive by stagecoach 
brought us, just as a gorgeous sunset 
was fading from the sky, to the gates of 
the convent. But here, an unexpected 
difficulty awaited us. True, they did 
not, like good Mr. Petter of “ The Squir- 
rel Inn,” demand if we knew the “the 
Rockmores of Germantown,” but before 
the door was opened the question was 
put through the crack, “ Who of our ac- 
quaintance is there to recommend you?”’ 

We hesitated. The friend who had 
advised our coming had forgotten to 
mention that any such introduction was 
necessary, otherwise it would have been 
a most simple matter to have brought 
vouchers from former guests and friends 
of the convent. But what could we do 
to induce these inhospitable doors to 
open? 

At this moment the procession of sis- 
ters returning from vespers in the chapel 
separated at the door, dispersing to their 
various duties in the house, and a famil- 
iar voice exclaimed, “‘ Mademoiselle!” 
while our little “ Madame” from Ant- 
werp, sadly changed in the somber garb 
of a sister, grasped both my hands and 
gave me a most cordial welcome. 

“ Entres, Mademoiselle,” said the sis- 
ter who had so faithfully guarded the 
entrance, “ Sister Agnes shall show you 
your rooms.” 

And to our rooms we were preceded 
by “ Madame,” as we still thought of 
her; but at the door she left. us, her 
duties demanding immediate attention. 
The room was without carpet, but the 
floor spotless, and the single bed snowy 
white. Above it hung a crucifix, (I still 
possess it, for they allowed me to buy 
it,) and at its feet was the “ denztia”’ for 
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holy water. One chair and a washstanc 
completed the furniture of my room, 
but the view from the window was suffi- 
cient to console the most beautiful for 
the lack of a mirror. 

Just before retiring, as I mused upon 
the strange events of the day, a gentle 
knock came at my door and Madame 
entered. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” I ex- 
claimed. “ You have had no bad news, 
I trust!” 

She burst into tears. “OO, mademoi- 
selle!” she sobbed, “my husband is 
dead! I ought to have been with him. 
He was ill before the steamer came in, 
but rather than come to me went to the 
hospital. Then he found he was dying, 
and he knew then that he wanted his 
wife. I went the moment I heard he 
was there, and in spite of his being so 
ill I was happy once more, so happy to 
be with him again ; and he too, madem- 
oiselle, seemed to be happy. Fora while 
they thought he was better, then sud- 
denly hedied. He was gone, mademoi- 
selle, in that little time, and nearly two 
years since I had been with him,” and 
again her t2ars burst forth. 

“How did you leave your mother,” I 
asked, not attempting to comfort her. 

“My mother!” she exclaimed, anger 
flashing from the eyes that a moment 
before were flooded with tears, “I call 
her no longer my mother. In that one 
little week while I was at the hospital, 
when my husband lay dying, she married 
the boy who coveted her money. It is 
never again I shall see her. 

“It is better so, perhaps,” she added 
more quietly, and rising as the retiring 
bell sounded. “ It is not like the chimes 
of our beautiful cathedral, that little bell 
of the chapel, but never I hear it strike 
without thinking of Antwerp. Ah! I 
love Antwerp, yet there I could not 
stay and hear the steamers come in, 
knowing they never would bring me 
my husband! But — don sotr, mademot- 
selle !” 

Laura Brace Bates. 
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A MODERN KNIGHT. 


Tue day doth break for him, and on the hill 
Of young endeavor stands he, strong and free, 
With dauntless eyes that through the mists do see 
The fiery contests that awaits his will,— 
The arrows of his hope unbroken still, 
His arms in purpose forged enduringly. 
With joyous thirst for battle swayed is he, 


And laureled conquests all his fancy thrill. 
May bold temptations strike his gleaming shield, 

To prove that ’neath the armor stands a man 
Who on the evil looks nor fears to yield. 

May fiercest battle all his courage fan, 
That carrying his colors through the field, 

He shall uphold the name “ American.” 

Bertha Monroe Rickoff. 
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KAIANA AND THE SHARK-GOD. 


» GREAT many years 
before ever a white 
man trod the shores 
of Hawaii Nei, there 
lived in a little vil- 
lage on the Kona 
coast of Hawaii a 
fair child, who was 
the cause of many 
changes in both land 
and people, to say 
nothing of the re- 
ligion of the coun- 

; try. 

Melekule, or the “Golden Flower,” 
was the only child of the chief of the 
village. She was born in the happy 
days when the Hawaiian had but to put 
forth his hand and take from Nature the 
food which she had lavished upon this 
favored land. Toil and want were both 
unknown. The sea was full of fish, the 
trees hung full of fruit, —-and what more 
needed they for life? And so, since toil 
was not, the people were happy and in- 
nocent, and lived at ease. 

Melekule grew up likea flower among 
the ferns and trees of her native vil- 
lage. Pele saw her not, and so she 
feared nothing, but spent long days 
wandering around in the forest, and 
down upon the sea-beach. Here she 
passed her happy childhood: here she 
spent her life,—and here she sleeps her 
last sleep. 

But before she fell asleep for the last 
time she saw strange things, and wept 
many bitter tears. 

True child of the tropics, she was as 
much at home in the sea as on the 
shore. Many happy hours she spent 
floating on the sparkling waves above 
the coral that tinted the water in thous- 
ands of different colors, her lithe limbs 
swaying in the rippling water as if they 


were but bits of the gorgeous seaweed 
that the waves brought from afar to 
fade upon the coral rocks of the island. 

When tired of floating on the waves 
she would take the surf-board and swim 
far, far out beyond the breakers; and 
then, turning toward the shore, would 
come flying in on the crest of a mighty 
wave, which would cast her laughing 
and shouting with glee far up on the 
white sand, from which she would again 
swim out, to return on the next “ waz 
nuz”’ that should come in. 

There were few young people in the 
village, so she had lived alone until she 
cared but little for other company than 
she found in the flowers and birds, and 
had no desire to meet with the other 
maidens under the /wau, where they told 
tales of the youths whom they had met, 
and perchance loved. 

Melekule scorned all their talk of 
love. Why should she care to win the 
heart of even the grandest among the 
villagers? She loved better to swim 
alone, far out where she could see the 
wide sea which stretched away, away 
to the land where Lono had gone, and 
from which he would some day return. 
She would like to meet him; but the 
youths who lived here in the little vale 
were but mortals, who knew no more 
than she herself, and who had been no 
farther toward that bright horizon than 
she had been. Not many of them had 
swum so far out, for they saw nothing 
to be gained by steering out toward the 
sunrise. The fish were found nearer 
shore, and so they whispered one to an- 
other, the Shark-God had said they must 
not go beyond his sight. 

They had never seen him, this great 
god, but he had his ahunas, or priests, 
and they had said it was his will that the 
simple islanders should remain near the 
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shore, and that did they disobey his 
command, he would be near to punish, 
by carrying them to his cave and turn- 
ing them to sharks. 

Melekule was rather sceptical, and did 
not fully believe in the Shark-God. She 
had heard him talked of all her life, but 
had never met anyone who had seen 
him, and there were no traditions that 
he had ever made himself known to his 
worshipers, and she did not much be- 
lieve in him. Now Lono was another 
sort of a person. He was well known to 
many who had met him, and there was 
one old man who claimed that he had 
played with him in childhood, but this 
was doubted. At any rate there was 
good reason for believing in Lono, but 
to her there seemed to be no good reason 
for belief in the Shark-God, so she did 
as she chose about keeping within the 
bounds set by the kahunas. 

She grew up, a tall, slim maiden, whose 
brown limbs were like bronze models of 
beauty, and whose face was one to set 


fire to the hearts of any youth of the 


race who might meet her. But no mat- 
ter who fell in love with her, she cared 
just as much for one as for another, and 
that was very little. She mocked and 
scoffed at each one of the young men 
who came to offer her a home in his hut, 
and laughed to scorn the idea of her 
marrying anyone. 

“When Lono comes, then I will wed, 
but till then I like best my free life on 
wave or sand. Were I to wed with one 
of you I should be buta slave. I should 
have to dress the fish, and find the bread- 
fruit, and gather the golden ball of the 
orange, and spend the day in the huts ; 
while now I may roam as far as I choose, 
—may pass the day in play, may swim 
far away until the land is but a shadow 
on the face of the water behind me. 
Which of you would give up his free 
life to become a slave?” 

“ But a maiden is not a man. Men 
are free, but a wife should be at home 
when her husband returns, to do what 
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he may ask of her. Would you have 
him toil and seek for the food ?” 

“Nay. Nor will I. Iam free, and free ~ 
I will remain, unless I meet some man 
who is as was Lono. Then will I gladly 
wait upon him and give up my dreams 
of freedom, but for any of the youths of 
my race I care not and will not be slave 
for any.” 

With this answer they had to be con- 
tent. Soon one and another had asked 
her to come to his hut and been re- 
fused, until they had all fared the same. 
Then she was let alone. The old men 
prophesied that she would come to grief, 
but little cared Melekule for either the 
old men or their predictions. She was 
free and happy, and cared not what they 
thought of her. 

But this was not to last. One day as 
she swam far, far out beyond the outer 
line of breakers she saw a young man 
swimming toward her. He came up 
beside her and greeted her with “ Alo- 
ha,” to which she responded, wondering 
meanwhile who he could be. She had 
not seen him until he was close by, and 
knew not from whence he came, but she 
felt sure that he did not belong to her 
village, for she knew all who lived there, 
while this man she had never met be- 
fore. Had she met him she knew she 
would have remembered, for his eyes 
filled her with a strange feeling, half 
joy, half fear, as he looked into her own. 

Those eyes were strange to her. They 
were dark as were those of all her race, 
but they had a light which she had 
never beheld shining in any other eyes. 
The face in which they were set was also 
like her own in coloring, but with an 
expression different from all others she 
had seen. He seemed familiar and yet 
strange. She was as if on the verge of 
recognition, but yet could not quite 
remember where she had seen those 
eyes, that face, before. ; 

He kept beside her for some time, 
and she found that he was an even 
better swimmer than she. He floated 
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as if he were a fish ; the slightest move- 
ment sent his body flying in any direc- 
tion desired. She found that she could 
not outswim him, even if she so wished, 
and she was not so sure that she did so 
wish. He was different from anyone 
she had ever met before, and she had a 
strange desire to know him better. To 
all her questions he would only say, 
“Some day, not now,” so she learned 
nothing of him, neither name nor home. 

At last she turned toward home, and 
he swam beside her. They kept together 
until near land, when he darted ahead, 
and in a few moments was lost to sight. 
It seemed to Melekule as if he had sunk 
in the water ; for though she was watch- 
ing eagerly to see which way he turned 
after leaving the water, she saw nothing. 

She went home with a strange feeling 
of loss in her heart. She had never 
cared before whether she ever saw a 
man again or not; but now she hoped 
that she might soon meet this one, and 
then she determined to learn who he 
was and where was his home. 

The next day she again found the 
stranger by her side when far out to 
sea, and again he kept with her until 
they were near shore, when he disap- 
peared. She had learned nothing more 
of him than she did the day before. 

For days and days the same thing 
happened. She would swim out alone 
from the beach, and when she was far 
out would find him swimming toward 
her. And all this time she had learned 
positively nothing of him. At first he 
put her off by saying, “ Perhaps,” or 
“ By-and-by,” but at last he frowned 
upon her when she ventured to ask him 
anything about himself, so she had 
learned to leave the question to be 
solved by time. 

Now, among the lovers whom she had 
turned away with scorn was one who 
did not accept his dismissal so calmly 
as did most of them. He loved her and 
was willing to wait for her. He felt 
sure that in time he would win her. 
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This was Kaiana, a young chief who 
had come to the village when but a child 
His father had been one of the slain in 
the last battles, and his mother had 
sought safety for herself and child in 
this little village, far away from the 
scene of her sorrow. 

Melekule had spoken to him as scorn- 
fully as to the others, but either he 
loved her more or was more determined 
to have his way than the rest were. At 
any rate, he had not given up hope of 
yet winning her. 

He had kept away from her, thinking 
that she was more likely to wish for 
him in his absence than to turn to him 
when he was beside her ; but though he 
had not spoken to her for weeks, he 
knew of her new habit of spending all 
day far out on the sea. Curious to know 
what she had found to attract her, he 
followed her one day, at a distance, but 
still near enough to see that she was 
joined by some one. Whether this some 
one was male or female he did not learn 
at this time, but he found that they 
swam to a little island and there landed, 
and spent the long hours reclining upon 
the sand. The next day he followed 
Melekule again, and found that she and 
her companion, who came from he could 
not see where, again turned to the little 
island, scarcely more than a rock, and 
again spent the day together there. 

Troubled at the knowledge that the 
girl he loved was each day meeting a 
stranger, and spending hours at a dis- 
tance from home, he determined to seek 
the little island first the next day, and 
hidden in some nook, learn who the 
stranger was. 

He accordingly arose at an early 
hour, and swam away to the island long 
before the hour when Melekule and her 
companion were accustomed to land 
there. Finding a secure hidcing-place 
among the rocks, he waited their com- 
ing. 

At last they came, and he found, as. 
he had expected, that Melekule’s com 
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panion was a young man. He was too 
far from them to hear what they were 
saying, but he saw that the stranger 
was young and handsome, and seemed 
devoted to Melekule. He did not feel 
so sure of her feeling for the stranger. 
At one moment she seemed to cling to 
him, the next she shrank from his side 
as if in fear. 

The two rested for a long time, un- 
knowing of the jealous eyes which were 
peering out at them from among the 
rocks and bushes. At last they entered 
the water and swam away toward the 
village, which from this distance seemed 
but a few dots under the trees on the 
distant beach. 

Kaiana waited until they were out of 
sight before he came from his conceal- 
ment. When he did so, he could see 
Melekule far off in the distance, but of 
her companion he could find no trace. 
Much surprised at this, he also swam 
away to his home. 

Day after day he preceded the lovers, 
for that they were lovers he felt sure, 
to their trysting place. Sometimes they 
would seat themselves so near his hid- 
ing place that he could hear what they 
were saying ; sometimes they kept near 
the water’s edge, and then he could only 
guess at their conversation; but he 
learned enough to know that the stran- 
ger was urging Melekule to go with him 
to his home, while she was trying to 
persuade him to go with her to her vil- 
lage before she went with him. This 
the stranger seemed reluctant to do, but 
Melekule: steadily refused to go away 
from her friends with him, unless he 
first went to her home with her. 

For several days the discussion was 
kept up. Melekule was deeply in love 
with the stranger, but she dared not go 
with him unless he told her something 
of himself and of his home. She had 
never learned even his name. He told 
her she could call him “Ka Moi,” or 
“The King,” but whether he was a small 
chief from some other part of the island, 
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or whether he was a slave, she knew 
not. For this reason she was steadfast 
in her refusal to accompany him she 
knew not where. 

Kaiana kept his watch over the girl 
he loved, and hoped that something 
might arise to help him win her, even 
though she now seemed lost to him be- 
cause she loved another. He listened 
to as much of the conversation as he 
could catch, and formed a pretty clear 
idea of the case. It was evident to him 
that Melekule was not very deeply in 
love with the stranger, but still if he 
should do as she wished, that is, should 
go to her village with her, and prove 
himself to be some one of consequence, 
doubtless she would then follow him to 
his home. Kaiana was trying to devise 
some plan to prevent this all the days 
he spent in watching the two on the is- 
land. Each day he had watched them 
swim away for the mainland, and each 
time he decided to keep his eyes on the 
strange man and see where he landed, 
but each day he lost sight of him before 
he reached the land. 

There seemed something strange in 
this. How was it that he vanished in a 
moment? Several times he had seem- 
ingly sunk, and while Kaiana watched 
for him to rise he had not been able to 
get a glimpse of him. The first time 
this happened, Kaiana felt sure that he 
had been drowned, but no, the next day 
he appeared as usual beside Melekule on 
the rock. The superstitious native be- 
gan to feel that there was something 
uncanny about this young man, who 
came no one knew whence and disap- 
peared none could find out whither nor 
how. 

One day, when the two reached the 
island, where Kaiana was already hid- 
den watching for them, they seemed to 
be in an angry dispute, but sat down so 
far from his hiding place that he was 
unable to hear what they said. _ For 
some time the quarrel raged, till finally 
Melekule arose in anger, and throwing 
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herself into the water swam rapidly away 
toward her distant home. At this the 
strange lover also dashed into the waves 
and swam afterher. Reaching her side, 
he seemed trying to make peace with 
her, but in vain. She vouchsafed him, 
seemingly, no reply, but hastened away 
from his side. He followed for a few 
moments, and then suddenly grasping 
her arm he turned away, forcing her to 
follow him. 

Kaiana was astonished at the act, and 
for a moment lost his presence of mind 
and stood upright, watching the strug- 
gle inthe water. Melekule caught sight 


of him and screamed loudly for aid. The. 


stranger seemed trying to drag her be- 
neath the water, while she struggled to 
keep afloat and to tear her arm from his 
grasp. 

Kaiana shouted to encourage the girl, 
and then threw himself into the sea and 
followed them with swift strokes. He 
came rapidly up with them, and was 
about to seize hold of the stranger, when 
he was horror-stricken to see a number 
of sharks come rushing through the 
water, which foamed behind them so 
swiftly they came. He cried out de- 
spairingly to the two who were but an 
arm’s length from him, warning them 
of the death that seemed to be even 
then striking at them. 

He had, at the first sight of the sea- 
wolves, turned instinctively back to 
escape, if possible, by retracing his way 
to the island, but better thought came 
on the instant, and he turned again, re- 
solved if he could not save the girl he 
loved, he would die with her. 

What was his astonishment to see 
that the sharks had surrounded the two, 
and instead of devouring them, were 
swimming around them, as if taking 
charge of them, and escorting them 
whither they wished to go. 

Melekule seemed to have fainted at 
the sight of the horrid monsters, and 
she lay supported by the arm of the 
strange lover, who, apparently, had no 
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fear of the sharks, as he was holding his 
hand upon the ugly snout of one of the 
largest of them. As Kaiana watched, 
fascinated by the sight, the stranger 
threw the arm of the senseless girl 
across the back of one of the sharks, 
and supported in this way she was car- 
ried swiftly away toward the distant 
land. 

As they passed away from the island 
Kaiana watched them, stupefied by the 
strange sight. He watched until at the 
same place where the stranger had dis- 
appeared each day, he saw the whole 
company—man, girl, and sharks—sink, 
to rise no more. 

The place where they disappeared 
was just off a high rocky point, that 
made out into the water something over 
a mile from the little village where Mel- 
ekule was born. The point was steep 
and high,—nothing living could climb 
up its precipitous side, and the water 
below was a hundred feet deep, so that 
there was no place where the two could 
have landed unseen. They must cer- 
tainly have sunk below the surface, for 
they had vanished from sight ina place 
where there was no possible way for 
them to leave the water for the land. 

Kaiana waited for some time, but see- 
ing nothing of the couple whom he had 
watched, he concluded that the girl 
must have been drowned, and that the 
mystery was too deep for him to solve 
alone. He therefore started for his 
home, and in a short time reached the 
little hut beneath the tall trees in which 
he and his mother had made their home 
since their arrival at this place. 

He entered the hut, and first carefuliy 
shutting close the bark curtains which 
covered the opening of the hut when- 
ever the occupants wished to be alone, 
he told his strange story to his mother. 
He told of the many times he had gone 
to the island to watch Melekule and her 
lover, and of the strange way in which 
he had lost sight of that lover each day 
at the same place—a place where it was 
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impossible for any human being to get 
away without being seen, unless he 
went below the surface of the sea. He 
then told her of the scene of that day, 
of the quarrel which had taken place, 
and of the seizure of the girl by her 
lover, (which seizure was by no means 
anything rare or wonderful in those 
days,) and of the guard of sharks which 
arose between them when he tried to 
rescue her from her captor. 4 

Kapooloku, the mother of Kaiana, 
was the daughter of one of the greatest 
of the old kahunas. She herself, at her 
old home, was considered no mean sor- 
ceress; but since coming to her new 
home she had kept her supernatural 
gifts carefully hidden. Not even to her 
son had she divulged her former pow- 
ers. Not one here knew that she was 
more than a poor widow, who had sought 
refuge in a strange village from the 
power of her enemies. She had thought 
never again to perform any of her old 
works of enchantment, but for the sake 
of her son she would even do this,—so 
she told him to leave her fora time, and 
when next she saw him she would tell 
him where and with whom he would 
find Melekule. 

She shut every opening of the hut and 
proceeded to her enchantments. All 
night she wrought, and when morning 
came she tottered from the hut, worn 
and haggard, but victorious. Calling 
Kaiana to her, she besought him to put 
aside all hope of ever winning Melekule, 
but when he told her that in winning 
her for his bride lay the only hope of 
happiness for him, she yielded to his 
prayers, and agreed to aid him in gain- 
ing his wish. 

Meanwhile the whole village was 
agitated at the fate of the lost girl. 
Though Melekule had always been used 
to staying from home all day, she had 
never stayed out through the night, and 
her parents were sure some harm had 
come to her. 

The weeping mother came to ask 
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Kaiana if he had seen the girl, but he 
gave her no satisfaction. He did not 
wish to tell what little he knew, and his 
mother had told him he must wait until 


evening for the information she had 


promised him. 

When evening came, he went to her 
hut. She rose from her bed of grass, 
and seating herself beside him, said :— 

“Kaiana, my only son, for all the 
years of thy life have I dreaded the 
coming of this hour. When thou wast 
but a babe on my breast, Melekane, the 
wisest of all the wise men of our race, 
foretold that on thee was to fall the 
honor of freeing our land from the do- 
minion of the great Shark-God.” 

* But, my mother, what have I to do 
with the Shark-God? It is of my love 
I would hear thee speak.” 

“Vea, it is of thy love ; but she is now 
in the cave where dwells that dread god, 
—he who holds dominion over the seas, 
and who has forbidden that any should 
go beyond the bounds which he has set 
forthem. If they dare do this, then has 
he power forever over them, and may, 
if he choose, drag them below to his 
caverns, and they in the form of sharks 
must do his bidding, — destroying even 
brother or father, if he shall so com- 
mand. He it is that has taken thy love 
to his home, but not to devour her, or 
to make her his slave—a shark. He 
loves her even as men love, and has 
taken her away that he may win her 
love.” 

“And has he so won it ?” 

“ That, my son, I know not.” 

“But how shall I know, and what 
shall I do to save her from his power, if 
she longs to return to earth ?” 

“This shalt thou do. First, to the 
cave thou shalt go, to learn from her 
own lips if she would return to earth, or 
would remain with her grim lover in the 
ocean cave.” 

“But how may I go to the cave? 
Will not the sea cover me, and how shall 
I then live?” 
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“ Nay, the sea covers but the mouth 
of the cave. If thou wouldst see 
again the girl whom thou hast said is 
thy love, thou must go to the cave in 
which the great god has hidden her. 
But fear not; I have a spell which can 
preserve thee from his angry power. If 
thou but doest as I bid thee, thou shalt 
come out of the cave in safety. No 
shark has power to harm thee while 
thou shalt hold the charm I will give 
thee. Learn from Melekule which she 
will do, —remain below with her new 
lover, or return to earth with thee. 
When thou hast learned this, then thou 
shalt know what to do.” 


“ But if she should wish to return with 


me? What then can I do?” 

“ Nay, that I cannot tell; but if she 
should so desire, the only way to con- 
quer the Shark-God is to get his living 
girdle, without which he has no power 
over either shark or man. But how thou 
art to get this I cannot tell.” 

“If it is the only way, I will get it. I 
will rescue Melekule or perish. I know 
not how, but I will save her if she wishes 
to be saved.” 

Kapooloku then bound the promised 
charm upon his right wrist, telling him 
that while he wore it no shark would 
molest him, and not even the god him- 
self could kill him unless he first laid 
aside the charm. 

Kaiana set out on his dangerous expe- 
dition. He went first to the beach near 
the high point at which he had seen the 
Shark-God bear Melekule below the 
water, and here he entered the waves, 
swimming rapidly to the place where 
they had vanished. Again and again he 
dove down, seeking for the entrance to 
the cave, which his mother had assured 
him lay behind the rock, but his search 
was in vain. He was almost despairing, 
when he rose for the fifth time without 
having seen anything that led him to 
believe there was any cave there. But 
as he lay exhausted, waiting to regain 
his strength for another effort, he saw a 
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shark rise from the depth a little to one 
side of where he had been trying to find 
the entrance. This shark was followed 
by another, and another, until five had 
arisen in the same place. Feeling sure 
that he had found the entrance he had 
been seeking, he swam to the place 
where they had risen. The sharks saw 
him and swam toward him, but at sight 
of his charm which he wore on the wrist 
they turned as if in fear, and passed rap- 
idly out of sight. He dove down, and 
saw a light before him, which he knew 
must be the entrance to the cave he 
sought. 

And he was right. He found himself 
inside the rock wall, floating in a lighted 
cave of immeasurable extent. The walls 
were bright with crystals and the cave 
was as light as day, but from what source 
the light entered he could not discern. 

Far, far back under the island he 
swam, seeking for the chamber where 
he should find the lost girl. He felt sure 
there must be land near, for if the Shark- 
God could exist in the water, Melekule 
certainly could not, and of course the 
god must have had some place in which 
to keep her. And he was right in so 
thinking, for soor he passed around a 
sharp corner in the rocky wall and saw 
before him a scene of enchanting beauty. 

Not even the fairest part of his native 
isle was more fair than this spot. Flow- 
ers filled theair with sweet odors, strange 
trees waved their feathery branches in 
the perfumed air, bright birds flew about 
among the green branches, and filled the 
ear with their melodious songs. The 
ground beneath his feet was soft and 
green, the air was balmy and mild, and 
far up he saw the sky smiling down upon 
the fairy scene. He knew by this sight 
of the sky that the lovely spot was not 
beneath the waves, but must be in some 
dell which the foot of man had never 
before trod. But he had not time to 
spend in admiring the natural beauties 
of the scene: he must find the girl for 
whose sake he had come. 
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He pressed forward, finding with each 
turn that new beauties were presented 
to view. At last he saw a little glade 
where trees bent down to shadow over 
a little pool, and here, close beside the 
glassy lake, lay the form of Melekule. 

As he drew near she awoke with a 
start, and seeing him standing beside 
her, she cried :— 

“Oh, hast thou come to save me? I 
thought I should never again see the 
face of afriend, but thou hast been more 
than friend if thou hast come to this 
dread spot to seek for me.” 

“T loved thee, Melekule, and if I 
could never see thee more, life had no 
charms. I felt that thou wouldst not 
be happy with thy strange lover when 
he told thee who he was. Dost wish to 
return to earth with me?” 

* Alas, that can never be. No power 
can rescue me from the hands of the 
Shark-God. Iam rightly punished for 
my sin in casting aside the love I knew 
was true, and seeking that which I felt 
at the time was dangerous. I loved and 
I feared the new lover, but I felt pride 
that a stranger should seek me and wish 
to carry me to his land. But alas, I 
little thought that his land was one 
where never maid had trodden the soil, 
and from whence none might ever re- 
turn to tell of its beauties. When I 
knew who it was who had taken me 
from home and friends, I felt that I had 
never loved him,—but it was too late. I 
knew not when he brought me here; I 
only knew that he had called his shark 
guards, and that they were bearing me 
away,—away from all I loved,—and I 
knew no more. When I awoke I was 
here, and I knew not how I came nor 
how I could escape: but thou hast come 
to save me.” And she wept with her 
great relief. 

Kaiana was not so sure of saving her 
as she was, but he said nothing of his 
fears. He made many inquiries about 
the habits of the god, and learned that 
he had visited his captive but once 
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since bringing her here the day before. 
He learned that the “living girdle,” of 
which his mother had spoken, was liv- 
ing indeed. It was a shark in form, 
but was of living flame, and the fires 
were ever burning fiercely. The light 
from its flaming eyes seemed to dismay 
the hearts of whatever living thing it 
fell upon, and he never laid it aside, so 
far as she saw; he had wornit while he 
was trying to win her on the little isle, 
for she had seen glimmerings of light 
from under his tapa girdle, and had often 
asked what it was, but had been silenced 
as she was when she asked his name or 
native place. He had worn it without 
a cover while visiting her that morning, 
and had left the place still wearing it 
around his waist. 

Kaiana was troubled at her report, for 
if the only way to rescue her was by the 
power of the girdle, it was necessary to 
get it away from the god; and if he al- 
ways wore it, there seemed to be no 
chance of gettingit from him. Had he 
been likely to take it off for a time, Kai- 
ana would have had a chance to steal it ; 
but when it was on the body of the 
wearer it was seemingly safe from all at- 
tempts. , 

While Melekule was telling him of her 
captivity, and expressing her anxiety to 
escape, a sudden stir among the trees 
showed that someone was coming. Kai- 
ana hid behind the ferns, and in a mo- 
ment the Shark-God came from the 
bushes and sat down beside Melekule. 
He spoke softly to her and tried to take 
her hand, but she would not look at him, 
nor allow him to touch her. He seemed 
displeased, and in a few moments left 
her again. Kaiana then came from his 
concealment and told her he had a plan 
to propose by which they might secure 
the girdle of flame, and by so doing be 
able to escape from the cave. 

He told her that if the god came back 
soon she was to receive him in a more 
friendly manner, and allow him to rest 
beside her. She was to sing to him, 
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and if possible to lull him to sleep. 
Kaiana had noticed that he seemed 
weary, and thought it was possible that 
he would require sleep the same as a 
mortal would. Melekule promised to do 
as he wished, and soon they heard the 
god returning. Kaiana retired to his 
hiding place, while Melekule prepared to 
receive the god with smiles. He came 
to her side with a scowl upon his face, 
but as she smiled upon him his brow 
cleared, and he soon sat beside her, lis- 
tening to her soft voice and gazing into 
the depths of her dark eyes, and fondly 
imagining that he saw the spirit of love 
dawning for him behind the brown lids. 

“ Wouldst like me to sing thee a song 
of my village ?” she asked, and his eyes 
brightened at the thought that she would 
not have been willing to sing for one 
she hated, and that if he but waited a 
little he would win all her heart, and she 
would care no more for the land which 
she had left forever. 

He sat on the green grass beside her, 
with his head resting against a tree be- 
hind him, and Melekule sang a song 
which she had often sung under the 
green branches of the guava tree beside 
her father’s hut, while the other maidens 
sat listening around her. It wasasong 
of love, and the soft strains lulled the 
senses of the god, and he lay listlessly 
watching the light as it glinted upon 
the dark hair of the girl he loved, and 
who seemed to be at least willing to try 
tc love him. Kaiana watched them, 
hidden behind his leafy screen, and to 
his joy saw that the god had begun to 
close his eyes. Lower and lower sang 
the cooing voice, until the weary god 
sank down beside the tree in slumber. 
For some time neither Melekule nor 
Kaiana dared make any move, but the 
god slept on, and at last Kaiana crept 
from his leafy covert and stole toward 
the sleeper. 

Stooping over him he beheld the fire- 
girdle, but how could he remove it? 
The flames wound around and around 


the body of the god, and Kaiana feared 
that they would burn a mortal who 
should be so presumptous as to touch 
the girdle. As he stood gazing the 
song died away, and the god moved 
as if about to waken. Melekule began 
to sing and he slept again, but Kaiana 
stil] stood wondering how he should se- 
cure the prize which was to enable him 
not only to leave the place himself, but 
to carry with him his loved one. 

At last he thought that the god was 
sleeping as soundly as he ever would, 
and that if ever he could get the girdle 
he could now. He seized it by the clasp 


‘and wrenched it away, but still it clung 


to the sleeper at one end. The god was 
waking, so Kaiana gave it another jerk, 
though it seemed to be burning his 
hand to the bone. But the burning 
ceased the moment he held the flaming 
belt in his hand, free from the body of 
theowner. The jerk he gave the girdle 
to free it had awakened the sleeping 
god, who sprang to his feet, but was 
still too dazed to know just what had 
happened. While he was getting his 
ideas together Kaiana had made haste 
to fasten the girdle around his own body, 
and when the god first caught sight of 
him he stood erect with the flames ris- 
ing nearly tohis breast. They were not 
flames to their wearer, only to one who 
had touched them without the right. 
The burns which Kaiana had received 
in getting the girdle into his possession 
had been healed at once when he held it 
in his hands, free from any other body. 

Wher the god saw that his talisman 
was gone, and not only lost but gained 
by another, he gave utterance to a ter- 
rible cry. He sprang forward as if to 
assault Kaiana, but he knew the power 
which the girdle had given the man, and 
so paused. 

“Ts there aught which will buy back 
my girdle from thee, Hawaiian? I will 
do whatever thou mayst demand to re- 
gain it. It is of no use to thee, but 
without it Iam lost. Without it I must 
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go deep into the earth and serve as slave 
to my brothers and sisters of the fire 
and water,— Pele and Tane,— who have 
hated me for many days, but who had 
no power to do me harm so long as I 
wore the girdle, clasped around me by 
my mother, the great queen of both 
earth and water, who has now gone to 
meet my father in the sun, his house of 
fire. If I gain not my girdle again, I 
must serve my sisters and brothers 
until my father comes to take from them 
their power over all which now they 
rule. It may be many weary ages be- 
fore he comes.” 

“T will give back thy girdle when I 
am safe at home, if thou wilt give me a 
promise, and swear by the great sun, the 
home to which thy father and mother 
have gone, to keep that promise.” 

“What dost thou ask ?” 

“Thou shalt swear never again to 
send thy slaves, the sharks, to seize a 
Hawaiian ; shalt promise never again to 
take one from the land and cause him 
to become a shark to serve thee; and 
shalt swear to allow me to pass with my 
love, Melekule, safely up to our home ; 
and then shalt promise never again to 
show thy face to mortal man or maid, 
either on land or on water — never again 
to have dominion over any of my race; 
but to keep to thy deep cave here, and 
keep thy slaves from our land, or from 
the waters which surround our land. If 
all this thou wilt do, I will give back 
the fire girdle ; but if thou promise not, 
then I keep it and show it to prove that 
thou art no more god, but must serve 
Pele till the end of time.” 

“ But if I swear all thou askest, what 
then? I shall have no slaves at all, and 
a god with no subjects is of little con- 
sequence. Where shall I get the slaves 
which are required ?” 

“ How thinkest thou ?” 

“T will take only the Hawaiians who 
have done with Hawaii. Give methose 
who die to your land, and I will make 
them to live again in mine until the time 
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when my father and my mother come 
to change the land and the water,— 
when all shall pass away both of the 
gods and of mortals. Let me have but 
dominion over your dead, and I will let 
the living go free.” 

Kaiana thought that if but the dead 
were enslaved it was little matter. As 
it was now, many of those who lived 
were taken by the Shark-God, but it 
would be no matter if he got those who 
were done with life, so he agreed that it 
should be as the god asked. 

The god then took them to the en- 
trance of the cave, where they were met 
by a throng of sharks. The savage 
wretches seemed enraged at sight of 
their former king, and but for the pro- 
tection given him by Kaiana he would 
have been attacked by them. He was 
immortal but not invulnerable, and had 
they attacked him they could not have 
slain him, but could have mangled him 
and rent him. But they obeyed Kaiana 
as they were used to obey the god, and 
he thrust them away, and ordered them 
to sink below and trouble them no 
more. 

When the three reached the shore 
Kaiana made the god repeat his oath, 
and then took off the girdle, and the 
god clasped it about his loins and 
rushed away. He kept his oath, and 
the Hawaiian race feared him no more, 
after they had heard the strange tale 
told by Kaiana and Melekule. 

And their story made more than one 
change in the religion of Hawaii. The 
natives judged that if one god could be 
resisted and defeated by man the others 
could also, and so they fell away from 
their old worship of the gods and god- 
desses, and in a hundred years the land 
was a land without a religion. 

From one after another they turned 
away. The great Pele kept her wor- 
shipers longest, but at last even she lost 
her power, and the land stood waiting 
for the new faith which the Christians 
brought to its people. 
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The first skepticism which rose was 
caused by the victory which Kaiana won 
over the Shark-God ; but when one dis- 
belief enters into a country it spreads, 
and soon it had destroyed all faith. 
When the gentle Hawaiian was shown 
that a mortal might be as keen of wit 
and as strong of arm as a god, it took 
but little more to prove to them that 
no god had power over them unless they 
gave him that power. 

Kaiana had not only won his wife by 
his victory over the god, but he freed 
his race from the chains of superstition. 
Not entirely,—for it has been but one 
generation since they worshiped the 
gods, and prayed to the idols, but in an- 
other hundred years they will have lost 
the last shred of superstition. They still 
fear the Shark-God in storms at sea, 
and still strive to propitiate Pele by 
gifts and offerings when the fire moun- 
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tain spouts out its deadly flames; but 
they are overcoming their fears, in great 
measure, and the grand-children of those 
who now sacrifice to Pele in moments 
of danger will know that it is no god, 
but some natural force, which sends the 
lava spouting and flowing from Mauna 
Loa, and which sends the feared scarlet 
fish to the shore at long intervals,—and 
not the Shark-God, who thus gives 
notice that he will soon have one of the 
royal familyamong his slaves,the sharks. 

Kaiana and his beloved Melekule 
lived long, and when they died they left 
many children to tell the story of the 
victory which Kaiana won over the 
Shark-God. The great-grandchildren 
of Kaiana still live in Kona, and still 
tell of the search for Melekule, and of 
the way in which their great ancestor 
freed his people from the dominion of 
the great Shark-God. 

Mabel H. Closson. 
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WILD winter reigns, where late sweet summer shone, 
The naked land clanks bitterly her chain, 
Bewails her splendid past in fierce refrain, 

With icy tears, with sob and gust makes moan. 

Here winter smiles where sea and sky are blown 
To bluest bloom as far as sight can strain, 

The upland slope, field, valley, wood, and plain, 

A sunlit sea of green again has grown. 

Each cafion close eternal roses keep, 

On wet, salt paths pale pink sea-mosses glow, 

Along the sands great glad waves laugh and leap 

Forever, while the west wind whispers low; 

The loving waters lip the land, and creep 

With coy caressing as they come and go. 


Juliette Estelle Mathis. 
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PERHAPS of all the occupations by 
which men seek to win gold, there are 
none so fascinating, so elusive, so en- 
couraging to all the gambler’s faith in 
luck, as well as to the woodsman’s in- 
nocent and healthy love for nature, as 
prospecting for gold quartz indications 
in the mountains. The murmuring firs 
whisper of the secret hidden by their 
roots for uncounted centuries before 
prying man came tapping the stones 
with his little hammer; and to his ex- 
cited mind the clear waters reflect a yel- 
low light, and the sound of their tink- 
ling is the ringing of the gold he seeks. 

As long as fifty years ago it was 
known that there existed, somewhere 
between the Sixus River and Port Or- 


ford, arich ledge of gold-bearing quartz. 


Small, broken fragments had _ been 
picked up by hunters now and then, 
and rich deposits of black sand could be 
found in all the outlets of the streams 
that run over the beach to the sea at 
very short intervals along the shores of 
Oregon. Black sand is quartz decayed 
and worn away from the gold, which is 
washed with it down the swift streams. 
Many people were quite content to work 
a little, and capture the gold they could 
see in the sand by a simple contrivance 
of wooden troughs, and a copper plate 
with a quicksilver coating, to hold the 
shining flakes as they were washed over 
it. But others wanted a real mine, and 
spent a deal of money and hard labor 
hunting for the home of the goldin the 
near mountains, where the springs all 
had their fountain head. A goodly 
amount of gold was found and mined, 
but never a ledge such as all the old 
miners and geologists knew existed 
somewhere in that neighborhood. 


At one time a great excitement was 
raised by the return of a party of pros- 
pectors with all their pockets filled with 
the richest specimens of gold-bearing 
quartz that had ever been found in the 
State. The stone was dark, very much 
decayed, but the gold was in thick 
streaks, yellow and unstained. They 
were jubilant ; they had found the ledge. 
They stayed in the little town of Port 
Orford over night. They took a great 
many drinks, and had built a large city, 
with all the modern improvements, be- 
fore morning, when they again started 
for the find with increased numbers and 
large hopes. The hopes were dashéd to 
pieces when it was found that the ledge 
was only a detached fragment, and could 
be rolled out of the earth with two crow- 
bars, and leave no sign behind it of 
where it came from. The bowlder was 
much the size and shape of an ordinary 
cook stove, but from it was taken nearly 
two thousand dollars worth of gold. 

This find, of course, greatly increased 
the interest in Curry County gold de- 
posits, and many men and much money 
have parted company in searching for 
the lost ledge, as it is called. Lost it 
is not, for it has never been found,— 
though that was twenty-three years ago 
now, and men are still climbing and dig- 
ging about among the fallen pine 
needles and the great bowlders of those 
rugged mountain sides. 

The theory is, that some heavy land- 
slide has in past ages covered the place 
with earth and stones that have in- 
creased in depth as the vegetation grew 
upon it. Mighty trees have grown there, 
and furnished shelter and homes for the 
great elks and bears that were hunted 
by the Indians a thousand years before 
the white man heard of Oregon, or came 

there to banish the Indians to thei 
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narrow reservations, and utterly exter- 
minate their noble game, the elk. Not, 
perhaps, until the demands of some 
future civilization shall build railroads 
through that region, and wholesale 
blasting away of the mountain sides 
take place, will nature’s hidden store be 
revealed. 

About three years after the discovery 
and disappointment above related, a 
young man drifted into Port Orford, 
with no particular aim in life as yet, but 
looking for one, he said. He had been 
a sailor, but tired of the sea after a few 
hard trips over it in various far-pointing 
directions from his fisher’s home on the 
coast of Maine. 

He was fired with ambition to dis- 
cover a gold-mine by the stories told 
him by the loafers around the store, or 
the choice spirits who tilted their chairs 
back against the wall, and expectorated 
into the fireplace or thereabout, at 
“Louis’s.” Noneof these parties had as 
yet found a great deal of gold, but they 
could tell a newcomer just how and 
where it could be done, with but small 
outlay and much patience. Humphrey 
Mason thought he could afford the one 
and cultivate the other with practice. 
So he talked the matter over with an- 
other aimless fellow like himself, who, 
having had some experience in the mat- 
ter, was the leader of the small expedi- 
tion they organized. 

It consisted of two sturdy little moun- 
tain ponies, one carrying some provi- 
sions and a few tools, the other carrying 
the adventurers each in turn. They 
themselves carried guns and well- 
stocked cartridge belts. The last and 
least of the party carried nothing but 
his own faithful little body on four of 
the most tireless legs that ever belonged 
to a dog, who had justly earned the rep- 
utation of being the best hunter in the 
country. They started out with high 
hopes, and to Mason at least the whole 
journey was a delight. He had never 
been on a hunt after big game before, 
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and his young nerves thrilled with de- 
lighted anticipation over the stories of 
panther, deer, elk, and bear, that Billy 
Kane told him of the region they were 
passing over. 

At the side of the sawdust mill road 
that reached into the firs about six 
miles from the coast, they paused to 
look into an elk pit dug many years 
before by the Indians. When covered 
carefully with brush these pits were 
unnoticed by the great beasts in their 
stampede through the timber, when 
started in the right direction by the 
wily red man. One of the herd would 
be sure to fall into the pit, and be dis- 
patched at leisure. 

It was a clear day in the early spring, 
and filled with all the delightful sounds 
and scents of promise made by that 
season in its tender moments. The 
browns and dull yellows of the road 
stretched away down the shadowy aisles 
and lost themselves around the groups of 
ponderous stumps, which were being 
covered with a swift and loving tangle of 
bright new vine leaves — velvety black- 
berry and russet poison oak. Mosses 
covered the rotting roots and fallen 
chips, making all haste to cover up the 
trace of man’s devastating presence. 
The mill to which the road led had long 
before been burned, and had not been 
rebuilt ; the virgin forest was left un- 
touched except in its immediate vicinity, 
where the best trees had been removed. 
Beyond, they stood tall and thick yet in 
the little valley, and their ranks covered 
miles of rugged hillside and farther 
purple mountains, to their tops yet 
whitened by late snows. 

Some latent instinct of the woodman 
seemed to wake in Humphrey Mason’s 
breast, as he swung along behind the 
plodding pony, and listened to Billy 
Kane's high nasal monotone. He felt 
as if he were thoroughly awake for the 
first time, and could see things as they 
were. He did not analyze the feeling 
at all, but a keen joy penetrated him, — 
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a sense of youth and its possibilities, of 
the joy of simply being alive, —as the 
road suddenly narrowed to a bridle path, 
and the shining surfaces of the breast- 
high Oregon grape-leaves twinkled the 
reflected sunlight into his eyes, and bur- 
dened the air with the sudden sweetness 
of its early bloom. Soft, broad leaves 
touched his cheek from their slender, 
elastic stems, and recoiling, left there a 
tiny fleck of brown dust and a pungent 
suggestion to sneeze, which he obeyed 
with such emphasis that the startled 
pack pony trotted ahead for several 
paces, and Toby came back from an ex- 
cursion in the brush to stand on a log 
with one paw lifted, his whole manner 
a visible question. 

Humphrey’s father had been a fisher- 
man all his life, and had married a girl 
from the pine region, who was home- 
sick all the rest of her life, as she looked 
out over the gray sea, and dreaded its 
power over her husband and sons. This 
one had inherited the love of both his 
parents, but never until now had he 
fully known the charm of the whisper- 
ing forest, with its endless change and 
suggestiveness. If he had been more 
ignorant than he was, or less intelligent, 
he would have remained a sailor; but 
some strong sense of personal liberty, 
and some pure-mindedness, revolted 
from the sailor’s slavery on the sea and 
his license on the land. 

At the end of two days they made 
camp, in the shelter of a great bowlder 
on the mountain side. They hung their 
provisions to the branches of a tree, 
and had a bed of fir boughs cut for 
their tent, a camp-fire started, and the 
coffee pot yet to fill, when Kane called 
to Mason from the brook, where he had 
gone with that useful vessel, to come 
and see the bear tracks, yet fresh in the 
soft sand. 

«So you will know them next time,” 
he said. “That bear has been here since 
yesterday, but it is too late to go after 
him tonight, any how.” Soa welcome 
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sleep soon came to the men, wrapped 
in their blankets on the fir boughs, and 
to Toby curled near the warm ashes of 
the camp-fire. 

Mzson woke early the next day, and 
his thought was of the bear, as he hastily 
pulled on his boots and went down to 
the brook again. He found a number 
of additional tracks, made evidently dur- 
ing the night. Toby, who had followed 
him, soon started the trail, and went 
bounding up the hillside with sharp 
yelps. Mason hurried up the bank, and 
as he snatched his gun and buckled on 
his cartridge-belt told Kane that he was 
going to get that bear before breakfast. 
He ran after Toby with all possible 
speed. When he reached the top of the 
ridge the dog was barking in the next 
ravine somewhere, out of sight. He 
followed the sound up and down hill, 
over fallen logs and through the brush, 
for a longer distance than, in his excite- 
ment, he could calculate, before catch- 
ing sight of Toby rushing over a little 
rocky plateau, to disappear down the 
other side. He followed close, and heard 
below him a great commotion of excited 
barks from Toby, but could see nothing 
but the dog, with rigid ears and tail, 
watching a place where the brush was 
trampled about athicket. Mason raised 
his rifle and fired into the place. A 
crashing was heard, and a black bear 
rushed out from the other side, and, 
taking advantage of a fallen tree, ran up 
the mountain side, with the swift, un- 
gainly motion of his kind. 

Mason fired again and hit the creature, 
who only ran the faster, after raising 
himself an instant upon his hind legs, as 
if to ward off a blow. Dog and man 
kept close behind, and in the next open 
space another shot brought the bear 
rolling over and over several times down 
the hill, into the brush. 

Mason approached the place with less 
caution than enthusiasm, and was sur- 
prised to come suddenly upon the bear 
ready to charge at him, and only twenty 
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feet away. He fired instantly, but too 
high, and the big black animal with 
gleaming teeth and fierce growls of pain 
and rage was coming. It looked to him 
as large as an elephant, and to drop his 
gun and swing himself up into the 
branches of the nearest tree was a thing 
quicker done than written. 

The bear tried to climb the tree, but 
whenever the sharp and active claws 
were clasped about its trunk, the pru- 
dent but brave Toby would be ready to 
nip the hind leg sharply. Bruin would 
lose his hold and give fruitless chase, 
but another trial would end in the same 
way. The bear’s shoulder and breast 
were wet with blood, and the trampled 
grass spattered with it everywhere 
about, before the exhausted and dying 
animal at last sank to the ground and 
paid no more attention to Toby’s bites. 
Mason descended with caution, and re- 
loading the gun put a bullet through 
the shaggy head before approaching to 
examine his game. He was filled with 
wild exultation, and executed a fantastic 
breakdown to an accompaniment of wild 
yells. Toby was composed, now the 
bear was dead, and lay panting with his 
tongue cooling. 

After a time Mason reflected that 
Kane must have breakfast about ready, 
and looking at the sky was surprised to 
see the sun at high noon. So he and 
his companion refreshed themselves 
with a drink from the brook and started 
toward camp, but found the distance 
long. He had taken no bearings as he 
came, and now simply went in the di- 
rection he supposed the camp to be. 

They climbed innumerable hills and 
scrambled down again, the man believ- 
ing that they would see the great hol- 
lowed rock of camp from the top of the 
next one. Toby knew better, but said 
nothing about it only once; then he 
stopped in front of Mason, whined, and 
wagged his tail in an insinuating man- 
ner. Mason thought he was only tired, 
and gave him an encouraging rub along 
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the back, and a cheerful word. After 
more than two hours’ hard climbing they 
came to a little space among the trees, 
where Mason stopped and again looked 
about in a slightly bewildered manner, 
which was greatly increased when his 
glance fell into the cafion below upon 
the carcass of the bear, and Toby sniff- 
ing about it hungrily. 

He made an emphatic ejaculation of 
disgust, and joined Toby, to whom he 
confided a remark exceedingly uncom- 
plimentary to himself ; but Toby, while 
no doubt agreeing with him, only looked 
at the bear and licked his chops. 

Mason considered the suggestion a 
good one, and kindled a little fire, upon 
which he broiled some clumsy steaks 
for himself, after feeding the dog. He 
did not enjoy his meal very much, not- 
withstanding the praise he had heard 
of the delicacy of bear meat. He 
skinned the carcass, and hung the pelt 
over a branch, and secured some of the 
best meat with strips of rawhide to the 
same place, before starting again, this 
time from a different side of the ravine. 

He fired at small game occasionally, 
and hoped to hear an answering shot 
from Kane’s rifle. None came however, 
and it was late in the day when again, 
to his surprise and alarm, he found that 
he had made another !ong circuit, and 
come back to the bear again. There 
was the pelt over the branch, and the 
meat tied to the tree. 

He considered the matter, then built 
a huge fire of the loose branches about 
against a dead stump; then he started 
straight away from that, keeping it be- 
hind him as far as he could seeit. But 
after a time he lost sight of the smoke 
behind a spur of tall timber. Clouds 
hung over the sky. Toby whined now 
and then, and kept close to Mason's 
heels. After a time he saw a light 
through the trees ahead. He shouted. 
No answer ; and after a painful descent 
he was again confronted by the remains 
of his camp-fire and the bear. 
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It seemed to him that there was some 
sort of devilment in the matter,—not 
knowing that a man lost for the first 
time in the woods invariably gets con- 
fused in the points of the compass, and 
travels around in a circle,—but decided 
to stay there for the night, as it was 
now late. So the fire was again kindled 
to a lively blaze, and the same supper 
prepared, and the thoroughly tired man 
was soon asleep on the branches he 
pulled about him near the fire. 

He awakened, stiff with cold and 
over-exertion, the next day, which 
proved itself in a manner but a repeti- 
tion of the one before. The weather, 
too, was changing to a chilly rain, al- 
most snow. He was completely bewil- 
dered, and after three days of fruitless 
search he tied a piece of the bear meat 
around Toby’s neck, cut a hole in the 
skin, and drew it on over his head for 
protection, as he had no coat,and started 
to go with the brook down to the sea, 
where, following the coast, he would 
soon find some dwelling. His matches 
were nearly gone, and he had but few 
cartridges left. What he at first thought 
was a huge joke on himself was hourly 
growing more serious, and he felt that 
the brook was his only hope. He 
thought Kane must be lost, too, or dead, 
else why did not he hear his gun ? 

A real storm came up, and lasted sev- 
eral days, while man and dog were toil- 
ing down the devious way of the lit- 
tle brook, swollen to a torrent by the 
rain. At night they crept under the 
sheltering bearskin for mutual warmth, 
sharing the raw meat together. Mason 
shot a coon one day, and Toby pre- 
ferred that to bear straight; but the 
man could not stand the flavor, though 
the bear was bad enough. 

At last the stream entered the Sixus 
River, and soon they found an Indian 
shanty, where the half-famished man 
got some food and dried his clothing. 
When the storm abated, he procured 
some matches and a little jerked elk 
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meat, before continuing his slow way 
back to Port Orford, stopping to rest 
frequently and sympathize with poor 
Toby, who limped close behind with his 
tail at half-mast. 

It was nearly midnight of the eighth 
day after being lost that he arrived in 
Port Orford, and knocked at the door 
of the one little hotel. The worthy and 
kind-hearted old landlady had retired, 
but soon appeared to shed the comfort- 
ing rays of her candle upon the strange 
figure on the doorstep. It was soiled 
and wild-eyed ; the bearskin in which it 
was clothed was dripping with wet. She 
started back in affright. “Mein Gott! 
Mein Gott! Who is this?” she ex- 
claimed. 

He soon explained to her satisfaction, 
and was cheered by the comfort of fire 
and food. For many days thereafter he 
was the hero of the place, as he sat and 
rehearsed his adventures and hardships 
during those long eight days. 

Meantime Kane was sapposing him 
dead, killed by the bear, and that Toby 
had shared his fate, for no trace of 
either could he find, nor could hear an- 
swer to shot or shouting. The rain had 
fallen in torrents and enforced: his stay 
in camp, where he grew so morbid over 
the loss of his comrade and dog that he 
feared to go home lest the people should 
think he had killed Mason for the little 
money he was known to have. In his 
excursions into the timber between 
showers he forgot, to look for gold, in his 
intense anxiety to find some bit of torn 
clothing or sign of a struggle. At last, 
about six miles from camp, he found 
what was left of the bear and the soaked 
ashes of the camp-fire. A mighty relief 
came to him then. After all, Mason 
might not be dead. And he started for 
home in haste, to get help to search. 

The first living thing to give him 
greeting was Toby, who almost wagged 
himself in two with delight. 

Mason came in sight next, and Kane 
greeted him with a flood of profane 
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ejaculation and question, and at the end 
of the soon-told tale he reiterated them, 
coupled with the utterance of a pro- 
found conviction that he would never 
go into the woods again with any stur- 
geon-livered son of a sea cook, who 
would get lost the first time he got on 
the other side of a brush pile. 

“ Say, young salty, are you rightféond 
of bear meat ?”’ 

“Did you find any gold in the Sixus 
as you came down ?” 

Mason bore all their chaffing with 
good nature, and the stalwart, fresh- 
faced young giant won many friends and 
a good word, when needed to get the 
contract for carrying the United States 
mail from Crescent City up the coast 
some eighty miles. 


II. 


At this business, in which there was 
no little danger during heavy weather 
from slippery trails, falling timber, and 
quicksands in the many streams to be 
forded, (there were no wagon roads; all 
travel and traffic was carried on by 
horseback,) Mason learned far more of 
woodcraft than he knew when starting 
out on his unfortunate prospecting tour. 
He soon grew to be one of the surest 
riders and best shots in the county. 

He was seldom out of sight of his 
loved sea, which broke at his feet all 
along the cliff-top trails, and across the 
reaches of wide sands, where the narrow 
road lost itself anew after every south- 
west wind that piled the heavy breakers 
in masses of foam across them. 

His day of rest, Sunday, was passed 
at Port Orford, with a family who lived 
in the old fort-house,—a relic of past 
struggle with the Indians, who at one 
time made that region a bloody battle 
ground. A regiment of soldiers was 
stationed there, and with these, the offi- 
cers’ families, and the people gathered 
about the trading station, there was 
once much more of a town there than at 
the time of which this narrative treats. 
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The wooden houses were yet all stand- 
ing, however ; among them a hotel anda 
hall for public meetings, all except four 
or five alike empty and deserted, but for 
the swallows that had built their nests 
in them. In and out they flew every- 
where, through the broken windows, 
filling with their soft blending cries the 
pleasant twilight air of early summer, 
and almost darkening the air as they 
darted in ever narrowing rounds above 
their undisturbed houses before enter- 
ing them for the night. 

In the deserted hall, where, during 
war times, men with hate in their hearts 
for their fellows had listened to burning 
words, and answered them with the 
wordless tumult of passionate applause, 
the swallows had marshaled their forces 
the strongest. To every projecting 
edge, to every plank and beam in the 
roof, their nests were clinging,— made 
in all shapes and fancies that suggested 
themselves to the nimble architects. 
In convenient corners they would be 
three and four stories high; others 
double, with an opening at each side. 
They formed altogether a community 
prosperous and happy, for they had no 
poor nor aristocraty in that little city of 
a thousand homes. It was quite the 
pride of the people to take a stranger 
there to see them,and the little creatures 
had been undisturbed so long that they 
did not object to close inspection. 

All this innocent pride and happiness 
was rudely broken one Saturday by the 
visit of an Indian family containing two 
or three half-grown boys, whose ten- 
dency to mischief and original sin found 
a whole afternoon’s gratification in 
throwing down all those nests and kill- 
ing the unfortunate birds they con- 
tained. Noone noticed what was being 
done, and their work was complete be- 
fore they left,—fortunately for them- 
selves, before it was discovered, for the 
quiet folk of that little place regarded 
the destruction of their pets as a public 
calamity. 
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None of their number felt the outrage 
so keenly, and with such bitter outcry 
against its cruelty, as little Bessie Rior- 
dan, the daughter of Humphrey Ma- 
son’s host in the old fort-house. She 
was the only child in the place, and had 
grown up more shy and sensitive than 
if she had had the company of other 
children. Seeking society in the life 
of all things around her, she had come 
to have a great sympathy with the swal- 
lows and their affairs ; had watched the 
nests grow in the old hall by ones, by 
dozens, and by tiers. She had even 
helped by mixing the mud for their 
use on the banks of the brook, where 
the tiny tracks were the thickest in the 
soft clay, and sitting quite motionless 
while the little masons collected their 
loads almost at her feet, and sometimes 
lost them again, while they fought out 
some disagreement with a neighbor art- 
isan. She had watched the starting out 
into independent life of each new fam- 
ily with a joy that was only equaled by 
the feathered parents themselves. She 
picked up the young who were crowded 
out of the close quarters too soon, and 
if possible restored them; if not, she 
tenderly kissed the unresponsive, sickly 
little frights, and put them where she 
hoped the busy parents would hear their 
cries for food. 

Is it any wonder, then, that as he 
strode over the fields, as a short cut 
home to the supper he knew Mrs. Rior- 
dan would have ready for him, Hum- 
phrey Mason should find a tumbled and 
sobbing little figure flat on its face in 
the clover by the fence? 

He had never seen her in tears before, 
and the sight filled him with alarm. 
When at last he could ascertain from 
her broken and passionate words what 
the matter was, he was much relieved in 
mind ; but possessing much kindness of 
heart, and the tact that goes with it, he 
only expressed indignant sympathy, 
while coaxing and half carrying the ex- 
hausted girl to the house. 
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At the supper table her tear-stained 
face seemed only to irritate her mother, 
who, after several uncomplimentary re- 
marks upon her silliness and her ap- 
pearance, at last said she was glad the 
pesky birds were dead, such messy 
things they were,—and now, perhaps, 
Bessie would stay at home a little more, 
and finish that patchwork quilt. Where- 
upon Bessie rose from her unfinished 
supper and went out of the door, with 
her chin quivering and eyes blind with 
tears. 

“ Why don’t you let the child alone ? 
She would have eaten her supper,” said 
the father. 

“Child! She is fourteen years old, 
and ought to know something more than 
to climb about the way she does. She 
cares about nothing but birds, and bugs, 
and tadpoles, and all sorts of weeds and 
trash she brings in, to litter up the 
house for wze to clean up.” 

In spite of her irritability,— which 
was in reality a sort of expression of her 
sympathy,—the mother grew anxious 
about Bessie, when she did not answer 
her calls nor appear when night came 
« She’s always prowling about and ain’t 
afraid of anything in the dark,” she ex- 
claimed fretfully, as if to be afraid of 
that indefinable Something in the dark 
was a thing commendable in the ex- 
treme. 

At last Humphrey abruptly put an end 
to Mr. Riordan’s aimless gossip over the 
fire and his pipe, by getting up and going 
out. Under all his talk of other things 
there had been a feeling of tender sym- 
pathy for Bessie, between whom and 
himself there was a shy comradeship, in- 
termittent on her part, and unobtrusive 
on his. She had sometimes ridden one 
of his horses around the wide yard or 
down the old road to the shore. Once 
they had together disobeyed the man- 
date of Mrs. Riordan, and galloped a 
mile or so down the sand, but only to 
return more leisurely and repent, when 
they beheld what a fit of anxiety that 
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timorous matron had fallen into. But 
during that ride she had shown him 
from the shore a little cave in the face 
of the cliff twenty feet or so from the 
top, but hidden. She had called it her 
retreat, and when her mother grew too 
insistent about the patchwork quilt,— 
which it seemed was a matter of some 
years’ standing,— she would go to this 
place and hide. 

Now Mason thought she had probably 
gone there, but he did not want to be- 
tray a knowledge of the place. It was 
reached by narrow footholds among the 
stiff, wind-flattened shrubs that clung 
to the crannies of the cliff, and when he 
had swung himself down a little distance 
he called her name, and thought he 
heard a faint answer. He went on, and 
soon saw her light dress against the 
darkness of the little space. 

“Bessie! I thought you were here. 
Won't you come in now? You are cold, 
and the mother is anxious.” 

He took her little cold hand, and drew 
her up. A long sigh trembled from her 
lips, and then she said with intense 
feeling in her tones : — 

“ Humphrey, it was those murderous 
little Indians that did it,— old Tib’s 
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boys. O, I could kill them; if I had 
them here I could throw them down the 
cliff! Just think, they ‘sortured those 
poor birds,— strung them on sticks, and 
left them to die!” 

“ Never mind, they shall be punished. 
I will stop at their camp on Flora’s 
Creek, Monday, and cut off their ears. 
I’ll bring ’em to you next Saturday,— 
see if I don’t.” 

When they reached the top of the 
cliff, she was still trying to wipe the 
falling tears away with her sodden 
scrap of a handkerchief. He drew out 
his own, and wiped the face that looked 
so very small and white in the dim light, 
and obeying a sudden impulse of ten- 
derness, he put his arm around the 
shivering little figure, and swept her 
along to the doorstep, where he bent 
suddenly, and kissed the little cold 
cheek before he opened the door, and 
told her, with a sudden assumption of 
paternal solicitude, to hurry in and get 
warm. 

He went down town, and reflected on 
the way that perhaps that last little at- 
tention had been a trifle too much. 
Her mother had said she was nearly a 
young lady, so she might resent it. 

Outen. 
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ETC. 


THE Hawaiian tangle, bad enough in itself, is al- 
most hopelessly obscured to the public bya cloud of 
newspaper recrimination and dispute as to facts, 
relevant and irrelevant. The first essential to any 
honest opinion about it is to recall clearly which 
things are certain and which in controversy. A 
good many of the controverted points have little 
practical bearing on our duty as a nation. 


FIRST, it is unquestionable that our representative 
and marines aided in the overthrow of the constitu- 
tional government of Hawaii. The three facts that 
are not denied are, that American forces were landed 
on the soil of a friendly power without its permission 
and against its protest ; that our minister formally rec- 
ognized the revolutionary organization as the de facto 
government of Hawaii before it had obtained actual 
possession of the government ; and that this recog- 
nition was used by the revolutionists as evidence 
that they counted on the backing of the United States 
to obtain the surrender of the government, and that 
it was expressly upon this intimation that the gov- 
ernment control was surrendered. These undisputed 
occurrences constitute a breach of international 
comity of the grossest sort, — a sort that undoubtedly 
calls for disavowal and reparation. But what rep- 
aration is practicable, or whether any is practicable, 
is a more complicated question. 


IT Is further charged, and some evidence of grave 
import is given, that this aid of our representative 
and forces was given to the act of revolution in ac- 
cordance with previous understanding,— was, in 
blunt language, the result of conspiracy against a 
friendly government. This is emphatically denied, 
and by men of most reputable character. A part 
of this controversy concerns official correspondence, 
which is not yet in evidence, and which newspapers 
are discussing on the strength of mere rumor; a 
part rests on the personal statements of the parties 
concerned, which are profuse and conflicting ; and 
the part that has been most of all before the public 
concerns the question whether the American marines 
were landed honestly as avowed, for the protection 
of American interests, or whether it was really done 
in support of therevolution. Evidence of consider- 
able weight is offered on either side concerning the 
real purpose of the landing of the troops, and sheer 
conflicts of veracity occur. 

A second point that is in controversy concerns the 
ability of the Provisional Government to have estab- 
lished itself without our help. It is passionately 
urged that it could have done so, but it is impossible 


nowto say with any certainly whether it could orcould 
not. It is most probable that the revolutionist or- 
ganization would either have obtained control at cost 
of bloodshed, or that it would have made terms of 
some sort with the monarchy. 


Now neither of these discussions affects, one way 
or the other, the certainty that the revolution was 
accomplished with official American aid, nor our 
duty of reparation. Both have a very important 
bearing on the extent of our responsibility, and the 
question how far we should go in trying to make 
good the wrong. If it could be clearly shown that 
there was no pre-arrangement, but only an impul- 
sive impropriety on the part of our minister, and 
that the interference was not of decisive effect, and 
did not alter the result, the incident, we should 
think, might very properly end with what has very 
properly been done,—the expression of the regret 
of the State Department, and the offer of diplomatic 
intercession on behalf of the injured party. If, on 
the other hand, it becomes finally evident that the 
revolution was, as charged, undertaken under assur- 
ance of United States backing, and could not have 
succeeded without it, our responsibility becomes ex- 
ceedingly grave, and the question of just action in 
the last degree perplexing. The rigid rule of justice 
would probably in such a case require that restitu- 
tion should be made at any cost: but the idea of 
the use of force to reinstate a government with which 
our own can have little sympathy, and dislodge one 
that we have much sympathy with, would make the 
course of rigid legal justice almost impracticable. 
To use arms, in short, to carry out a duty disagree- 
able to itself, is something that a nation can hardly 
be expected todo. Yet, on the other hand, a mere 
diplomatic apology for so gross a wrong as this is, 
in case the charges are proved, without undoing the 
wrong, is absurd : there would be no creditable way 
out of the situation brought on us by the action of 
our representative. 


THE comparative merits of the two Hawaiian 
governments — the undoubted corruption and weak- 
ness of the monarchy based on the popular will, on 
the one side, and the grave objections on the other 
to an oligarchy of even the best men, without refer- 
ence to ‘‘ the consent of the governed ” — was none 
of our concern at the time the first interference 
occurred. It is not now, on a strict construction of 
our duty to the government we have wronged: a 
wrong to a bad man is as bad in law as one toa 
good man. Practically, it must modify to a consid- 
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erable extent the temper in which our government 
could deal with the Provisional Government, even 
were it not necessary to take public sentiment into 
account in a nation like ours. As it is, there is no 
question that a desire to side with what is practi- 
cally an American colony in Hawaii against Ka- 
nakas, together with amour propre wounded by the 
idea of withdrawal and apology, is the kernel of the 
popular outcry against the Administration’s Hawaii- 
an course. 


Now here is an exceedingly complex and delicate 
situation, with a plain demand of honor pointing in 
one direction, and the natural sympathies of the 
nation in another; and serious questions of fact, 
which should determine how far we are involved, 
and what the limits of our action should be, waiting 
to be conclusively determined ; and while all this 
is pending, rational action is made difficult by a hur- 
ricane of irresponsible assertions, denunciations based 
upon conjectures, recriminations in very bad tem- 
per, and an utter failure to discriminate the essen- 
tial points of the situation. It is a pity. 


It 1s hard on this coast to enter into the feeling 
against football that has appeared in many Eastern 
papers, for the reason that the dangers and abuses 
they denounce have not appeared here. It is said 
in enumerations of football accidents, that a student 
in California was killed in the game. The acci- 
dent happened ; it happened many years ago, in an 
old-fashioned campus game, without training, with- 
out exciting competition, and in consequence of a 
heedlessness on the part of the young man himself. 
He might as easily have met his death by heedless 
moving about on a yacht, or on a street crossing. 
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It had no bearing on the present intercollegiate 
contests. In these, there has been no such rough- 
ness here, so far as to rouse questions of the safety 
of the game; nor does it seem likely there could be 
with such umpiring as we have had, especially such 
as Washington lent California in the recent Cali- 
fornia—Stanford contest. The gambling connected 
with it is, undoubtedly, a very grave consideration. 
It has not been found, so far in this State, that foot- 
ball men failed in scholarly standing, nor that the 
time given to training interfered seriously with work. 
There is good in the loyalty to their 4/ma Mater 
that is sometimes inspired by these visible contests 
in men that would not be inspired with it in better 
ways. And as long as the public, including the 
press, glorifies the winning college in these contests, 
sends it the students, gives it the endowments, se- 
vere criticism of the faculties that allow them comes 
with bad grace from press and public. 


THE Midwinter Fair has kept steadily on its way, 
in spite of the doubting Thomases, and has grown 
far beyond original plans. Already the strange peo- 
ples and costumes begin to make a showing on Mar- 
ket and Montgomery streets. Before another issue 
of this magazine the formal opening will have been 
held and the Fair begun in earnest. The proverbial 
Californian welcome will be taxed to the utmost, 
from present appearances, to entertain its guests. It 
is a pleasure to note that the anxiety so far shown 
has been lest California’s visitors should not be served 
with the best samples of her products, and that there 
has been no complaint of raised prices or any dispo- 
sition to make out_of the stranger within our gates 
the small immediate gain that costs much in injured 
reputation. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Stedman’s Nature and Elements of Poetry. 


IN these days it is refreshing to turn from the 
microscopic analysis of particular poems, to those 
abiding questions of art which many an age of intel- 
lectual life, from Plato’s to our own, has tried to 
answer. Not that we expect a final settlement, for 
the beauty of art, as of religion, is the impossibility 
of a final utterance. It is with such questions Mr. 
Stedman deals in this series of studies, delivered at 
Johns Hopkins University, under the Percy Turnbull 
Lectureship of Poetry. Apart from its subject mat- 

1 The Nature and Elements of Poetry. 
Clarence Stedman. 
1893. 


By Edmund 
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ter, there are two things which make the book val- 
uable to a widely varying class of readers,—its clear- 
ness, and its attempt after scientific accuracy. 

To the non-professional reader, the higher criti- 
cisms of poetry are, to some extent, apt to be under 
ban. The student may lay siege to some redoubta- 
ble sentence ; but time for such struggle is denied 
most of us, even if the inclination retain its original 
force. But Mr. Stedman all honest lovers of the art 
can follow ; it may be at a distance here and there, 
but that is because of the difficulty of the ascent, not 
from a loss of the path. 

When Aristotle says “ Poetry is imitation through 
imagery, and its end, delight,” there is at least a 
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question about how clear the illumination of the sub- 
ject is. Take that famous modern dark saying: 
‘* Poetry is a criticism of life, under the conditions 
fixed for such criticism by the laws of poetic truth 
and poetic beauty.” The words of Matthew Arnold 
are worth pondering over, but that ‘‘ lucidity of 
soul” he so lauds in critic or poet is hardiy induced 
in the reader of his famous dictum. 

In the first lecture, ‘‘ Oracles New and Old,” Mr. 
Stedman has gathered the most noteworthy attempts 
to define poetry. There is the Greek, wlth its in- 
sistence on dramatic content, and with its fine sense 
of form ; the Romantic movement, with its insistence 
on passion; Ruskin’s luminous haze, and Words- 
worth’s saying: ‘‘ Poetry is not opposed to prose, to 
which the true antithesis is verse, but it is the op- 
posite of science, or matter of fact.” Then he deals 
with the whole school of transcendentalists, who 
feel its spirit keenly, but in whose large utterances 
we miss a clear appreciation of its form. Mr. Sted- 
man does not add tothe riddles. He assumes much 
of the transcendental thought as to the poetic spirit, 
but ‘“‘the poetic spirit must become concrete through 
utterance ” to become poetry, ‘‘ which is rhythmical, 
imaginative language, expressing the invention, 
taste, thought, passion, and insight, of the human 
soul.” In his exemplification of his definition he 
treats the relations of verse to prose, and of poetry 
to its kindred arts. 

While the thought is not new, —how could it well 
be,—the wealth of illustration is nowhere more en- 
joyable ; and through the whole book, indeed, this 
fitness of illustration is surpassed by only one other 
aid in the clear-cut rendering of the thought, that aid 
is given by his masterly characterizations. Take 
this for example.’ He speaks of Dante: ‘* His heart 
was strengthened for judgment, his manhood for 
hate, and his vision wasset heavenward for an ideal.” 
In such high words as these, those speakers who will 
follow Mr. Stedman in study of the various forms of 
the poetie art may well find their inspiration. 

One of the moot points in any such a task as 
Mr. Stedman sets before himself is the definition of 
beauty, or rather the whole attempt to analyze that 
which, by its nature, eludes all dissection. His 
treatment of this part of his subject is perhaps the 
most original portion of his work. Accepting that 
for the artist, as artist, there can be no denial of 
matter, he says in substance the following: ‘‘ The 
impression of the light, color, sound, etc., of an ob- 
ject is the result of personal sensation, caused by 
vibration. The quality of the object from which the 
vibrations emanate is operative in determining the 
vibration, and therefore, in determining the sensa- 
tion. Beauty is that quality of the object, operative 
in regulating those vibrations, which through sensa- 
tion enforces upon intelligence a perception of fit- 
ness or perfection.” Stripped of al! its gracious illus- 
tration, those words convey but dimly the thought 
of the author, but may serve to indicate his method. 
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Mr. Stedman deals at length with the varying 
presence of the personality of the poet as determin- 
ing the great school of poetry, and with the nature 
of the poetic imagination. From these last chap- 
ters, as indeed from the whole book, comes that best 
helpfulness ; for he sends us back to the poets with a 
clearer vision ; a vision, cleared not only by contact 
with a mind that interprets into the language of its 
own generation the laws of poetry, but also by con- 
tact with a serene faith in the persistence and ad- 
vance of poetic beauty, which recognizes that science 
and poetry, as science and religion, are at war only 
in the minds of those to whom these mighty words 
are of value rather as party shibboleths, than as differ- 
ing forms of the one attempt to apprehend the full- 
ness of truth. 


Abnormal [lan.} 

THE Circular of Information, Number 4, 1893, 
of the Bureau of Education, is one of much general 
sociological interest. It is not so much a treatise 
on the subject indicated by its title, asa digest of 
the existing treatises, and a mass of data. Society 
is classified for its purposes as follows : 

(1.) The normal class, who greatly exceed all 
other classes in number ; these, in every community, 
constitute the conservative and trustworthy element, 
and may be said to be the backbone of the race. 

(2.) The dependent class, supported by charita- 
ble institutions. In 1880, the number of such pér- 
sons in the United States was 123,626. 

(3.) The delinquent class, found in prisons and 
reformatories ; in 1880 this numbered 70,077. 

(4.) The defective class,—the insane and feeble. 
minded ; and also the deaf and dumb and the blind. 
These numbered 82,806. , 

(5.) Persons of genius or great talent. 

The total number recorded of the dependent, de- 
linquent, and defective classes was thus under half a 
million; but of course there are a great many more 
that were not sent to institutions : but in any case, 
the number of such people is very small compared 
with the enormous trouble, expense, and, danger, they 
cause to society,—the delinquent class especially, 
though the smallest. 

The chief cause of criminality, the authorities 
quoted agree, is criminal parentage and association, 
and the neglect of children by their parents. No 
great impression, it is thought, can be made on it, 
till society recognizes its right to take children from 
improper parents, for education in the rudiments of 
civilization and decency. 

As to the influence of education in diminishing 
crime, European authorities differ a good deal; 
their figures seem to show, on the whole, that ele- 
mentary education increases crime, but makes its 
character less brutal, while higher education lessens 

1Abnormal Man. Being Essays on Education and 


Crime, and Related Subjects. By Arthur MacDonald. 
Washington : Government Printing Office: 1893. 
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crime noticeably. The American authorities are 
well agreed that education lessens crime. Ina num- 
ber of European countries education and crime have 
both increased ; but in these countries there has, 
also, been a great increase in the use of alcohol, 
which is sufficient to account for the increase of crime. 

The majority of criminals reported from American 
institutions had an elementary education, but there 
were alsoa good many illiterates; 84 per cent claimed 
some religion, Catholics being most numerous, but 
Protestants not far behind, and Jews very few; the 
majority were natives of the United States, but not 
of the State where they were convicted,— ‘‘ this 
confirms the well-known migratory tendency in 
criminals,” — were children of poor parents, and 
city dwellers ; most of them had good health. The 
majority were considered by the reporting intitutions 
as criminal through circumstances, and not essen- 
tially different from other men: 35 per cent, how- 
ever, were regarded as of criminal propensities. 

A brief digest is given of a number of important 
European books, including the subjects of Hyp- 
notism and Crime, Alcoholism and Crime, Criminal 
Societies, (the Mafia, ¢ g.,) etc. Insanity and 
Genius are also discussed. A very long and full 
bibliography occupies more than one third of the 
volume. 


Briefer Notice. 


WE noticed in our last number a group of calen- 
dars for 1894. Twoothers have been received since. 
The Tucker Calendar, by Elizabeth S. Tucker, is 
one of the always pleasing groups of child-studies 
in water-color, with which we are familiar in calen- 
dars. In this, the pretty child-figures are brought 
into connection with various pet animals. The 
Chinese Lantern Calendar is ingenious, and meets 
the desire for novelty. It consists of four delicately 
colored leaves, lantern-shaped, and decorated with 
quaint Chinese groups. The calendar is divided 
into three-month parts on these lanterns. 
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Books Received. 
Lyric Touches. By John Patterson. 
Robert Clarke & Co. : 1893. 
The Chinese Lantern Calendar, 1894: San Fran- 
cisco: A. M. Robertson. 
The Tucker Calendar, 1894. did. 
Told by the Colonel. By W. L. Alden. 
York: J. S. Tait & Sons: 1893. 
Indoors. By Samuel How. 
ren, Fuller & Co.: 1893. 

The Spanish Missions of Alta California, 
Francisco: W. K. Vickery: 1893. 
Frances Grant Teetzel. 
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Vagrant Fancies. By 
Milwaukee: 1893. 

The Soul of the Bishop. By John Strange Win- 
ter. New York: Tait & Sons: 1893. 

The Larger Life. By Henry Austin Adams. Jbid, 

The Curb of Honor. By M. Betham—Edwards. 
lid. 

Eleventh Report of State Mineralogist. 
mento, Cal. : State Printing Office: 1893. 

A String of Amber Beads. By Martha Evarts 
Holden. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co.: 1893. 

The Delectable Duchy. By ‘‘Q.” New York: 
Macmillan & Co. : 1893. 

None Such? By Emory J. Haynes. Boston: The 
North Publishing Co.: 1893. 

Congressional Manual. By J. Howard Gove. 
New York: C. W. Bardeen: 1893. 

The German Declensions Simplified. By William 
A. Wheatley. did. 

Our Village. By Mary Russell Mitford. New 
York: Charles L. Webster: 1893. 

Low Tide on Grand Pré. A Book of Lyrics. By 
Bliss Carman. did. 

Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
By J. W. Powell. Washington : Government Print- 
ing Office: 1892. 
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